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ONE OF 
METHODISM’S STRONGEST 


“FINANCIAL ARMS” 
IS THE 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
AND FIELD SERVICE 


Last year it directed 
269 financial crusades, 
totaling $26,601,414.63. 


Local church crusades ranged 
from $14,300.00 to $936,664.84. 


Annual conference crusades ranged 
from $359,206.00 to $2,540,310.00. 


Its services are 
not “commercial.” 


“professional” but 


Its 17 ordained ministers are highly 
trained for this specialized ministry of 
church finance. 


Its fees are most reasonable. 


If your church or conference needs 
competent fund-raising leadership, 
please write for further information: 


Division of National Missions 
Department of Finance and Field Service 
Dr. Alton E. Lowe, Director 
1701 Arch Street 
_ 3, p peyenie 


FELLOWSHIP 
AROUND THE WORLD 
TOUR 


Conducted by Dr. W. W. Sloan, 
well known authority on Asia; Pro- 
fessor of Bible at Elon College, 
Author of “Survey of the Old Tes- 


tament” 
The Protestant world study theme for 
1961-62 is the rim of Asia; that for 
1962-63 is south Asia. In preparation 
for this study, Fellowship Around The 
World Tour has been organized to dis- 
cover what problems Christianity is 
facing. Conferences with government 
and religious leaders of 15 nations have 
been arranged; numerous out of the 
way places will be visited, and none of 
the tourist sites will be neglected. 
42 days—16 countries 
Lv. New York, June 23, 1961 
$2660.00 
CHRISTIANITY’S BIRTHPLACE TOUR 
$1275.00 
For those who don’t have the time 
for the fellowship tour, this shorter 
trip will leave New York July 20, 
1961, under the personal direction 
of Mrs. W. W. Sloan, an authority 
in her own right, and will join the 
Fellowship Around the World Tour 
in Beirut. 
For Brochure including itinerary 
and complete details write: 


PLEASANT TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Box 1637 Burlington, North Carolina 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Southern Baptist Convention leaders 
are now giving serious consideration to 
doing with their name what has been 
their practice and policy for many years. 
The proposal is that the denomination’s 
name be changed to “Baptist Convention 
USA” or some other designation which 
would not be as restrictive geographically. 
The propesal originally come from the 
editor of the Arkansas Baptist, Dr. Erwin 
L. McDonald, who urged the change be- 
cause Wisconsin Southern Baptist pastors 
said it would make their missionary 
work easier. In supporting the editor's 
proposal, Dr. Ramsey Pollard, Memphis, 
Tenn., president of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, agreed that dropping 
“Southern” from the convention title 
“might be of distinct advantage to our 
churches in the North and Far West.” 


No lack of unity is evident among 
Protestants on the administration’s school 
aid bill pending before Congress. While 
there may be theological, strategic, and 
administrative differences, there is gen- 
erally one mind against any kind of fed- 
eral aid, loans, or grants to private and 
church-related schools. Spokesmen for 
the National Council of Churches, the 
National Association of Evangelicals, the 
National Lutheran Council, the Missouri 
Synod Lutheran Church, and the South- 
ern Baptist Convention all are on record 
supporting the administration’s aid to 
public schools bill which makes no pro- 
vision for private and church related 
schools. Further, POAU, a Washington- 
centered group supported by a number of 
Protestants and dedicated to maintaining 
Church-State separation, has thrown the 
full weight of its program behind the ad- 
ministration’s bill. Many Protestant state 
councils of churches have voiced their 
support also against private and church- 
related federal aid. Lines seem 
to be clearly drawn between Protestants 
and Catholics, the latter calling for aid 
in form of grants and long-term, low- 
interest loans for their large parochial 
school system. A POAU spokesman also 


school 


| reports that more than 90 per cent of the 


nation’s Jewish leadership favors no fed- 
eral aid to private schools. Congress is ex- 


pected to take action at this session on 
the administration’s proposal. 


Something of youth’s high level of 
interest during these times in service 
projects is revealed in a recent announce- 
ment by the World Council of Churches 
youth department that 1,100 young peo- 
ple from 55 countries will serve without 
pay in volunteer work this summer in the 
United States and 37 countries overseas, 
Young people from Protestant, Orthodox, 
and Anglican churches will dig founda- 
tions or lay bricks for schools, houses, 
chapels, and refugee centers. They will 
also build roads, plant trees, and help in 


shipping relief commodities overseas. 
These duties are somewhat similar in 


nature to those proposed in the Peace 
Corps program to be sponsored by the 
United States. 


At least one country has taken steps 
to control the quality of influence the 
United States is having within its bound- 
aries. India has banned importation of 
“girlie” and other objectionable maga- 
zines from foreign countries, including 
the U.S. In a move by its national gov- 
ernment, the action was taken on recom- 
mendation of the Indian National Com- 
mission for Co-operation with UNESCO 
which declared the import of obscene lit- 
erature would harm the United Nation’s 
agency’s program of free exchange of 
mass communication media. Banned 
titles included some regularly seen on 
newsstands in the United States. 


A Texas Baptist layman’s comment 
on the spiritual vitality among laymen 
points up the growing concern during 
these times among responsible church- 
men concerning this matter. Laymen 
attending the annual conference of Yoke- 
fellows were reminded by Howard E. 
Butt, Jr., of Corpus Christi, Tex., that the 
church is not a fraternity of “fans of 
faith,” but a “vibrant, redeeming com- 
munity of love and fellowship.” Too 
many laymen restrict their church ac- 
tivity to sermon listening, according to 
Mr. Butt, who condemned this as a seri- 
ous evil. Failure to actually participate in 
church activities and live the faith i 
everyday relationships are evidences that 
a vital relationship with Christ is missing, 
says Mr. Butt. He called for an “epidemic 
of following the basic concepts of Chris- 
tian living.” Serving as Christ’s witness 
is not a part-time job, he insisted. 


the cover 


Methodist pastors in Brooklyn Methodist 
Hospital’s three-day clinical program come 
for a physical evaluation and some on-the- 
job training with the sick. This might in- 
clude reading Bible stories to youngsters in 
the children’s ward, as the Rev. James Tall- 


man discovers. For more on the program, 


see page 10.—Photo by Three Lions. 
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COMMENT 


The Story of Two Movies 


TWO MOVIES are currently being shown in this coun- 

ry, dealing with the subject of communism. One is Opera- 
tion Abolition, produced with the help of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. This film has been seen, 
according to the chairman of that Committee, by more 
than 10,000,000 persons in this country. 

We wish that number would also see another film dealing 
with communism, Question 7, a Lutheran-made movie that 
tells the story of an East German pastor and his work under 
communist rule. The story line of this film is powerful. The 
pastor’s 15-year-old-son is a talented pianist. He wants to 
continue his musical education, but can only do so if he 
answers correctly the seven questions put to him on a state 
questionnaire. What he decides—between renouncing his 
Christian faith, and giving up his state-sponsored musical 
career—provides a stirring witness to God’s grace in action. 

Operation Abolition does not have this kind of ending. 
Its conclusion is a plea for Americans to guard against the 
“communist menace” that is “duping” the public in an 
attempt to abolish the investigative Committee. It illustrates 
this with film clips of demonstrations that took place last 
May in San Francisco when college students protested 
Committee practices. 

These two films, appearing at the same time, prompt a 
comparison. Helpful in such a comparison is the distinction 
psychologists make between two different kinds of fear: 
realistic and neurotic. Realistic fear is essential to our survi- 
val. It is genuine apprehension of a known danger. This is 
the fear that makes us call the gas company when we detect 
a leak in the feeder line. Neurotic fear is apprehension over 
an unreal or only partly real danger. Neurotic fear is the 
kind that smells gas when your home j is heated with coal. 

Communism is a menace. It is dedicated to the over- 
throw of forms of government differing from its own, It 
does not allow freedom, as pastors in East Germany have 
painfully and bravely discovered. Undoubtedly, the pro- 
ducers of Operation Abolition felt they were waging an 
honest war with this totalitarian system. But in their zeal, 
they have linked demonstrating college students with 
“known” communists, and condemned attempts by these 
students to protest the Committee’s methods. 

There is something very dangerous about neurotic fear. 
It causes us to center all our attention on the unreal and 
leaves us unprotected for the invasion of real dangers, in- 
cluding the loss of freedom to protest and criticize and the 
right to disagree. 

Two movies are being shown on communism. One is su- 
perior to the other. 


The Program Is a Method 
METHODIST PASTORS are the “key” men in the 


Methodist connection. This is generally admitted by pastors, 
if for no other reason than having heard it said repeatedly 
by bishops, district superintendents, conference and general 
board secretaries, and even an occasional editor. The refer- 
ence is usually in connection with program promotion, the 
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pastor having the “key” position in whether or not a certain 
program emphasis receives proper attention in the local 
church program. 

The pastor who takes his church program seriously 
knows, of course, that all that goes on beyond the local 
church level is, at least in theory, for the benefit of the 
local church membership, helping the local church to be a 
more efficient working unit, pooling the efforts of many 
local churches to accomplish worthy tasks which any one 
of these local churches could not do separately. At least, 
this is part of the philosophy of the connectional system. 
Local churches give up a measure of their self-determina- 
tion to be a party to a greater ongoing system with planned 
programs, an itinerant ministry, an episcopal form of church 
government, and the discipline of church law, arrived at by 
democratic processes by those consenting to be governed. 

There was exhibited recently on one of the popular tele- 
vision day programs a Norden bombsight which during 
World War II was guarded by the military as a priceless 
possession, unavailable from the military at any price lest 
the enemy secure the advantage of its use. Today’ s going 
price of yesterday's military treasure is $29.95. Here dramat- 
ically portrayed is the transitory value of much of that 
which concerns man. Today's asset may be tomorrow’s 
liability. 

Not so, however, with all of life. To paraphrase a current 
advertising slogan, the pastor is the key that unlocks the 
future for man, a future founded on enduring values. As 
program directors, pastors have in this activity one of the 
means of leading others into creative living, giving, and 
loving. To guide others into such redemptive experiences 
is the j joy of the Methodist pastor. And this is the real sense 
in which he is Methodism’s key man. 

To see program promotion unrelated to people and only 
as a routine to secure figures for reports is to misuse pro- 
gram. Even the results which it produces will soon be 
forgotten. But when program comes alive in people, it 
fulfills its role as a method and the people involved fulfill 
their potential as co-laborers with God. 


Christian Advocate 


OPEN 
Forum 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Enlightening Interview 


Epitors: The January 19th issue of 
the CurisTiAN ApvocarTE has just arrived. 
Crash Program for Congo Missions |Jan. 
19, p. 9] was a unique way to tell about 
mission work in that field that lies so 
near to the hearts of all interested in 
missions. It is most enlightening and 
gives insight into the mission field and 
its problems. Thanks for arranging that 
interview. 

FREDERICK BANKHARDT 

Solothurn, Switzerland 


Epitors: Your tape recorded interview 
with Bishop Raines on Africa was tops! 
A. R. GruMMoN 
Springfield, Ill. 


Epirors: I much appreciated the arti- 
cles An Hour of Hope for the City Par- 
ish, and It Takes Three Steps |Jan. 19, 
p. 7, 8]. These articles are 99 per cent 
applicable to my 100 per cent rural 
churches, including one open country 
church. I will use them as basis for dis- 
cussion in our official boards and our 
WSCS. 

I am going to re-create the interview 
with Bishop Raines on a Sunday morn- 
ing with the help of my MYF group. 
Thanks for a stimulating issue. 

James G. TowLer 

Methodist Church 

Jeffers, Minn. 


The One Church 


Epitors: It is refreshing to read occa- 
sionally an article the caliber of the one 
by Dr. J. Robert Nelson, Seven Signs of 
the One Church |Mar. 2, p. 7]. This 
gives me new stimulus because it makes 
me realize that there are still those who 
believe that Jesus visioned only one 
church. 

I say that it is quite refreshing after 
reading in the Christian Century the 
article by Bishop Kennedy who said that 
competition among denominations made 
for more growth. Let the competition be 
between our striving for God’s kingdom 
and our selfishness. This will be enough 
to keep us busy. 

Dr. Nelson has made some concrete 
suggestions. It seems to me that the 
Christian Church, including our own 
Methodist Church would do well to read 
them. The big problem rests, it seems, 


in the fact that every group is more 
concerned with what they would have 
to give up rather than what they could 
offer to the Church here on earth. 
Fevix M. SNELL 
Antioch Methodist Circuit 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


Needed: Accurate Records 


Epirors: Thank you for Methodists 
That Don’t Exist by Frank E. Wier 
| Mar. 2, p. 11]. The need is present in 
every church I ever served and undoubt- 
edly exists across Methodism. 

So long as we divide actual money 
receipts by inflated membership figures 
we cannot help but come out at the 
bottom of the list on per capita giving. 

The remedy, however, is not just an 
electronic card sorter. Few pastors will 
labor at the task of keeping the records 
clean when accuracy may mean a re- 
ported loss in membership, and a re- 
ported loss may be interpreted as minis- 
terial inefficiency. 

Let Methodism, on every level, be 
zealous about accurate membership rec- 
ords and the books will be put in order. 

Rosert Lewis TownsEND 

First Methodist Church 

Sidney, Neb. 


Epitors: I have felt that non- 
existent members were a hazard to the 
church and that by properly eliminating 
them through the right channels I could 
set up a proper budget. 

It is indeed very awkward for a new 
pastor to take over a large but dead 
membership and try to plan for it. I don’t 
see why those in charge cannot accept 
the fact that the process of elimination is 
the best policy. 

Thank you for that article. I sincerely 
hope someone can and will do something 
about this problem. 

CHarLes TREIHART 

Creswell Charge 

Creswell, N.C. 


Epitors: A hearty “amen” to Frank 
Wier’s article. 

Brother Wier omitted mention of one 
factor that should be highly important 
in deciding what we want to do. As 
Christians, I think we have a duty to the 
world as well as to ourselves, to be hon- 
est. When we tell the world—and our- 
selves—that we have some 10 million 


Methodists, we know that we lie! If the 
non-existent Methodists were removed 
from the rolls, the figure would be 
much lower than reported. And if we 
went a step further and removed those 
who have in fact deserted the church, it 
would go lower yet. Must we worship 
the great god “statistics”? 
A. C., Joy 
Chairman, Commission on 
Membership and Evangelism 
Kirkwood Methodist Church 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Epirors: The article by Frank Wier 
is a very necessary one. Many of our 
church reports to annual conferences de- 
note dishonesty. One minister I know 
added 86 new members to his member- 
ship the second year on a new charge. | 
told him, “You must have had a good 
revival to realize 86 new members.” 
“No,” he answered, “I was pressured 
from above to place all the dead, inactive 
members back on the active roll.” 

C. O. Carnes 

Milan, Ind. 


Pornography: Let’s Do Something! 


Epitors: I do not understand why you 
used either the title or the editorial sub- 
title which you gave to the article by 
Robert Roy Wright [ Mar. 2, p. 9]. The 
title given was Pornography: A Threat to 
Freedom. Wright does not argue that 
pornography is a threat to freedom, but 
that censorship is! In the editorial sub- 
title, Salacious material must be elimi- 
nated, but is censorship the solution? 
one is led to believe that the writer would 
offer a solution to the elimination of 
salacious literature from our newsstands 
and book stalls. However, the writer 
circumvents the whole problem by saying 
we must advocate the reading of good 
magazines and books. That no doubt is 
true, but it doesn’t solve the pfoblem of 
pornography. If a cesspool is in your 
backyard and filth from it is flowing 
underground into your well, you don’t 
solve the problem by teaching the chil- 
dren to drink from sterilized cups. 

Pornographic literature is being 
dumped in vast quantities into the life- 
stream of our nation via our newsstands, 
and I’ve a notion we should do some- 
thing about it. I’m sure Wright knows 
the stench is there, and I suggest he'll 
find no answer by closing the window 
to his study while he engages in reading 
the Harvard Classics. 

Harotp R. WeEavER 

First Methodist Church 

Findlay, Ohio 


The Critical Eye 


Epitors: Thank you for your editorial 
comments in the March 2 issue |[Com- 
ment, p. 3|. Man’s expression of the 
Christian faith is always at the point of 
degenerating inté something less than 
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Christian, and articles such as these 

guard against that. I hope you will 

always view the current situation with a 

critical eye. The Christian faith needs no 

defenders, but it does need to be clarified. 

Hupson T. Hornssy 

Pleasant Valley Methodist Church 
Chantilly, Va. 


Wesley Said More 


Eprrors: I want to commend your 
recent editorial on Popular Symbols 
| Comment, Mar. 2, p. 3]. | am a semi- 
nary student and often in sharp disagree- 
ment with the “popular symbols of salva- 
tion by works.” 

It is heartening to hear someone in 
your position recognize that our concern 
for a theological basis of much of our 
program is more than theelogical ado- 
lescence. It gives me hope to think that 
Methodism may realize after all that 
John Wesley said something besides 
“think and let think” and “give me 
your hand.” 

Joun C. WILKEY 

McDowell Methodist Church 

Pontiac, Ill. 


The “Stubborn” Methodist 

Eprrors: For several years now I have 
been greatly concerned about the cur- 
riculum for children and youth in The 
Methodist Church. However, I was un- 
able to express it as accurately and suc- 
cinctly as Howard Grimes did in the 
article, Theology, the Bible, and Your 
Church School |Feb. 16, p. 7]. 

I am quite positive that many of our 
supposedly “stubborn” Methodist folks 
who persist in using other than Meth- 
odist materials will respond favorably if 
and when measures are taken to correct 
the four major criticisms voiced by Mr. 
Grimes. 

The basic fallacy in the evident philos- 
ophy of our current curriculum is that of 
an humanistic adherence to the develop- 
mental concepts theory. Surely, there is 
some validity in this theory, but were 
we completely consistent with it we 
would cease teaching adults that they 
can communicate with the Living Lord 

for no man has within his own 
nature the power to reach up and bring 
God down. But the Holy Spirit has the 
power to make such communion pos- 
sible. 

The slavish devotion to the “develop- 
mental concept” approach reflected in 
curriculum actually the 
power of the Holy Spirit to be active in 
the lives of children. A tragic error, 
indeed! 


our ignores 


Hosert B. JoHNson 
North Industry, Ohio 


Eprrors: I want to express my appre- 
ciation for Dr. Howard Grimes’s Theol- 
ogy, the Bible, and Your Church School. 


I have been vitally concerned for some 
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time about the lack of theological sound- 
ness in our Methodist curriculum. So 
much so that I have found it difficult to 
insist that the church schools in the 
churches I have served use Methodist 
materials. 

The article says in a clear and concise 
way—without prejudice—what I have 
been hoping to hear from someone of 
Dr. Grimes’s authority. As a pastor | 
want him to know that I am wholeheart- 
edly behind his efforts to reorient the 
curriculum away from the “God of Na- 
ture” to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob—the God of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I have been particularly alarmed at the 
intermediate camp materials. As far as 
they go there are a number of good 
things in them. This is especially true 
of the years when the emphasis is the 
church. There is, however, in the whole 
three-year cycle only passing reference 
to God’s grace, the redemptive power of 
Christ, or the work of the Holy Spirit 
in our world. And these are emphases 
which should be central—especially at 
this decisive age level. 

It is good to know that my protest is 
not just “a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness,” that there are others in important 
positions who are leading the way toward 
significant changes. 

Rosert J. SPEARS 

Community Methodist Church 

Washington Terrace, Utah 


A Prophetic Word 


Epitors: I assume that the letters you 
print give a representation of the re- 
sponses you get, and this is why I was 
somewhat concerned over the responses 
to Tennessee Williams Presents His POV 
[Dec. 22, p. 10]. 

I wonder if Mr. Wannamaker [Open 
Forum, Mar. 2, p. 5] would say that the 
Apostle Paul was only filling his mind 
with the sordid when he wrote Romans 
7. One, also, wonders if Mr. Livengood 
thinks that contemporary drama is just 
directed to present the sordid. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the playwright is giving us a prophetic 
word in our day, and that they seek 
an existential response from their hearers 
concerning their own pretensions. It 
would not be a fair criticism that very 
few of the audiences know this, for it 
is also true of local congregations who 
always hear the “Word” for the other 
person. 

The criticism that the Church might 
have, therefore, of the writers of con- 
temporary drama is not in the scope of 
their understanding of man’s dilemma, 
but in the depth of that understanding. 
Because Mr. Wannamaker and Mr. 
Livengood stay on the surface they have 
missed the point, and fail to see the 
legitimate question. 

STANLEY J. MENKING 

Methodist Church of Cranbury 

Cranbury, N.]. 


KIRK IN THE 


HILLS CHURCH 
| Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


World’s Largest Carillon 
at Kirk in the Hills Church 


BY VERDIN 


77 Genuine Bronze Bells in the 
world famous carillon at Kirk 
in the Hills Church. One of the 
greatest achievements in bell 
music in our time! 


Your church, too, can enjoy 
Verdin Bronze Bells. Get details 
about a single bell, peal, chime 
or carillon. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


PETIT @ FRITSEN BRONZE BELLS SINCE 1660 


is] a en dt 
591 Dandridge St. - Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


“The Bell Ringers of America” 
ut SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - MILWAUKEE 
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THE 
METHODIST TOUR 


Featuring the 
METHODIST 
World CONFERENCE 


in OSLO 
August 17 & 18 


Conducted by 
Rev. R. P. Marshall 


Dr. Marshall’s 1961 Methodist 
Tour is a well balanced trip de- 
signed to offer the best oppor- 
tunity to explore, first hand your 
Methodist Heritage and to visit 
the important cities and coun- 
tries of Europe. Featured in this 
tour will be a visit to the Meth- 
odist World Conference in Oslo, 
The Birthplace of John and 
Charles Wesley, The Methodist 
Mother Church, The Site of the 
First Conversion. 8 countries, 30 
days $1168.00. Leaving New 
York August 9, 1961. 


For colorful brochure including 
itinerary and all details write: 


Pleasant Travel Service, Inc. 


Box 1637 
Burlington, North Carolina 





National Family Week Will Be Observed In Your Church Soon— 
These Books Will Be Valuable For Classroom And Family Use 


amily Wee 
‘Topics 


May 7-14 is Family Week, a national ob- 
servance in Christian churches through- 
a week that places the 
main emphasis on the family—its activi- 
ties, relationships, and attitudes. Wor- 
ship plays an all-important part during 
this period, and you, as a church leader, 
can encourage participation by each 
member and the family as a whole. 


out the world 





Here is one of the finest selections of 
family worship material available for 
this important week in the church and 
family. You'll find here somé phase of 
interest to almost every family that will 
be of special assistance during National 


Family Week. Look them over. . 


your selections 


() OUR FAMILY WORSHIPS AT HOME, by 
Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard. 49 
helpful devotions to assist families in daily 
worship habits by applying biblical teach- 
ings to modern everyday living. Each mem- 
ber of the family will derive inspiration 
from these messages; each will find help 
for facing daily problems. 
(AP) postpaid, $2.50 
() CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING, by Hazen 
G. Werner. How to put the teachings of 
Jesus into practice in everyday associations 
with family. Deals with every aspect of 
family life; husband-wife relationships, 
childhood development, sex education, 
teen-age turbulence, and family unity. 

(GI) postpaid, $1.00 


() GUIDEPOSTS TO CREATIVE FAMILY WOR- 
SHIP, by Anna Laura and Edward W. Geb- 
hard. A book of detailed and usable sugges- 
tions for creative family worship, pointing 
to ways of recognizing and using the 
spiritual resources for religious growth that 
are available in the home—the Bible, hym- 
nal, prayer, and holiday celebrations. 

(AP) postpaid, $2.50 


(0 PARENTS DESERVE TO KNOW, by G. 
Curtis Jones; Introduction by Robert R. 
Brown. A practical aid for parents who are 
constantly striving for greater maturity in 
guiding their children. 


(MC) postpaid, $3.95 
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_| ADVENTURES IN PARENTHOOD, by W. 
Taliaferro Thompson. Discusses fathers as 
parents, children’s basic drives, discipline 
problems, and religion in the home. Writ- 
ten with a keen understanding of the child, 
his point of view and emotional make-up— 
for all parents and parents-to-be. 
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_) HOW CHRISTIAN PARENTS FACE FAMI- 
LY PROBLEMS, by J. C. Wynn. Precepts 
every parent can practice, written by an 
authority who believes that Christian fami- 
lies, though plagued with the concerns 
common to most homes, do have uncom- 
mon ways of meeting them. Considers sex 
and handicapped children. 144 pages. 

(WP) postpaid, $2.50 
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[] OUR FAMILY GROWS TOWARD COD, by 
Mary Clemens Odell. Suggestions, prompted 
by actual experiences of the author, that 
are adaptable to family situations in work, 
play, and worship in the home. Aimed at 
building strength of character, spirit of co- 
operation and fair play, and a sense of 
unity as a family. Tells how children can 
be taught early to believe in God, and how 
to pray. Paper binding. 
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integrity. (CJ) postpaid, $3.00 
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MONG PRESENT dangers to our 
faith is the fact that in face of well- 
known threats many believers may retreat 
from criticism into increasingly rigid 
dogmatic formulations. Such tactics may 
protect them from having their faith de- 
stroyed from the outside, but it is a 
security dearly bought because it is pur- 
chased at the cost of the meaning of faith 
itself. A faith shut off from criticism 
from outside is likely not to make sig- 
nificant self-criticism and therefore begin 
dying inside. So, we ought to have cour- 
age to doubt. 

Now, by “doubt” I do not mean nega- 
tive denial. Instead I mean willingness 
to raise questions, to make self-criticism. 
Furthermore, this self-questioning and 
criticizing must be radical, involving the 
willingness to bring under question every 
element in one’s faith. The only faith 
worthy to stand—the only faith likely to 
stand very long in our world—is one 
to which, in a highly important sense, 
literally nothing is sacred. I mean 
nothing is sacred in the sense of being 
off limits for questions or criticism. “To 
have questioned one’s own most cher- 
ished ideals,” as Justice Holmes has 
said, “is the mark of a civilized man” — 
and, we may add, of a truly devout one. 
Only such a tough-minded faith is ade- 
quate for these times. 

Dogmatic belief refuses to run such 
risks. It is rigid, unyielding, unwilling to 
be questioned and, therefore, hardly 
Christian at all. In all likelihood, it is 
grounded in fear rather than faith. When 
we retreat from the faith which has cour- 
age to doubt into a false faith which pro- 
tects itself by not seeking new light, but 
by increasingly dogmatic assertions, we 
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COURAGE 
TO DOUBT 


By HENRY E. KOLBE 


Questioning is essential 
to a vital faith. 


are showing the false faith which is really 
the reflex of fear—fear that to question 
faith is to destroy it. And soon any faith 
we have is destroyed. 

This suggests that the claims some 
people make for an incorrigible and non- 
criticizable revelation are often grounded 
in non-faith. 

Consider the insistence some make 
that all one can do about his religious 
faith, when confronting those who do 
not share it, is simply to proclaim it. One 
cannot defend it by rational discussion 
or even entertain genuine questions about 
it. So, the defender of such a faith must 
shout all the louder as if the increased 
noise would generate conviction. Is that 
really faith at all? 

To be sure, putting our faith up to 
question places us in a dangerous posi- 
tion. As John Dewey has pointed out, 
“If we once start thinking no one can 
guarantee where we shall come out, ex- 
cept that many objects, ends, and insti- 
tutions are doomed. Every thinker puts 
some portion of an apparently stable 
world in peril and no one can wholly 
predict what will emerge in its place.” 

This risk, however, must be assumed 
as a condition for health, strength, and 
vitality in faith. To retreat into an un- 
assailable bastion of dogmatic assertion is 
really to condemn ourselves as well as our 
faith. It is easy to say that the belief and 
believer have no relevance in today’s 
world. Instead of offering men the bread 
of life in a faith that is really meaningful 
in the midst of present-day perplexities, 
we offer a stone of a fearful and self- 
righteous dogmatism. There is no nour- 
ishment in that. 

Now, faith is a polar or correlative 
word. That is, it has no significance apart 
from something else, and that something 
is risk or doubt. In his essay, The Senti- 





ment of Rationality, William James has 
given this definition of faith: “Faith 
means belief in something concerning 
which doubt is still theoretically possible; 
and as the test of belief is willingness to 
act, one may say that faith is the readi- 
ness to act in a cause whose prosperous 
issue is not certified to us in advance. It 
is in fact the same moral quality which 
we call courage in practical affairs.” 

Such a faith is not certified knowl- 
edge—far from it. Such faith has in it 
an element of insecurity, of risk. To act 
on the basis of assured and objective 
knowledge, however, is as William Tem- 
ple has pointed out, simply ordinary 
prudence, and the heroism has gone out 
of it. But to commit oneself when there 
is still uncertainty is the test of courage 
and of the innate nobility of faith. 

In true faith, which is not set in dog- 
matic and authoritarian patterns, there 
is not only the possibility of doubt, but 
also the necessity of occasions of self-criti- 
cism. These alone assure that the open- 
ness and non-absoluteness, characteristic 
of genuine faith, have not been deliber- 
ately destroyed or allowed to die un- 
noticed. 

The willingness to question, to doubt, 
is then more than simply a sign of health- 
fulness in faith. It is essential to the very 
existence of true faith. Josiah Royce gave 
it classic expression in The Spirit of Mod- 
ern Philosophy: “The soul that never has 
doubted does not know whether it be- 
lieves, and at all events the thinker who 
has not dwelt long in doubt has no right 
to high rank as a reflective person. . . . 
Despise not doubting; it is often the best 
service thinking men can render to their 
age. Condemn it not, it is often the truest 
piety.” 

This faith in the presence of doubt, or 
faith that is a correlative of doubt, is not 
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By JAMES H. JAUNCEY 


THE MINISTER who sets out to 
be a comedian will find himself 
falling flat along with his jokes, yet 
there is a large place for humor in the 
ministry. 

Take the church meeting in which 
tempers wear thin. A little joke, if 
possible, and appropriate, on the min- 
ister himself, will help. 

Every minister knows that there is 
a little psychology i in the use of humor 
under such conditions. Ministers, like 
professors, are continually reminding 
people of their shortcomings. That is 
part of the job; we sit in judgment on 
others. And it helps their egos when 
we have—or seem to have—our own 
deflated. So, a slip of the tongue made 
by a public speaker is funnier than 
when it is made by the newsboy on 
the corner, and the collapse of a chair 
beneath a dignified person is ex- 
cruciatingly funny. 

Humorous—sometimes _ painfully 
humorous—incidents are continually 
coming in the life of the minister. He 
forgets his notes and cannot think of 
a proper liturgical way to get from the 
lectern to the pulpit, or a child in the 
parsonage family makes some laugh- 
able remark in the presence of com- 
pany. 

Sharing such experiences with 
others in no sense down-grades us or 
our profession. Telling borderline sto- 
ries does—as does the use of humor 
that makes fun of racial characteristics 
(“darky stories,” to be specific), or 
jokes that belittle marriage, or witty 
remarks that make it harder for any- 
one to maintain his self-respect. 

In jesting about other churches and 
other faiths, the minister ought to be 
cautious, making sure that what he 
says is in good taste. 

He ought to be sure that his jokes 
are really funny and, if possible, new. 
He gets courtesy laughs, when his 
hearers ought to say, with a radio 
character of other days, “’Taint 
funny, McGee!” 

But he ought not underestimate the 
power of laughter. Those who were 
listening to Jesus must have chuckled 
when he drew the picture of the camel 
struggling through the needle’s eye 
and the man picking a splinter out of 
his neighbor’s eye while he had a saw 
log in his own. 
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one which believes without evidence or 
reason. Instead, it seeks for evidence, and 
insists on criticizing all that is presented 
as evidence. 

It is far from being a faith so lofty that 
it supposedly transcends all attempts at 
rational explication. The refusal to give 
reasons for our faith, to undergird our 
faith-claims with evidence, is, as Morris 
Cohen has suggested, often a tacit ad- 
mission that our faith has no real founda- 
tion. For he who imagines that his faith 
is beyond logical criticism may be afraid 
to confront criticism. 

It may be that the actual foundation 
of a faith which is alleged to be beyond 
reason is some form of external authority, 
rationalized into an internal or psycho- 
logical—sometimes miscalled spiritual— 
assurance which claims to be beyond 
question, doubt, and risk. Such an au- 
thoritarian faith, however, tends always 
toward intolerance. That which is ac- 
cepted on authority tends to be propa- 
gated in an authoritarian way. We may 
well remember here Augustine’s criti- 
cism, in the Confessions, of those who 
pridefully “dared to uphold too ob- 
stinately things they did not know.” 

The faith which will not admit doubt 
is the parent of the pride which denies 
love and of the persecution which be- 
trays mercy. In either case there is a be- 
trayal, in the name of Christian commit- 
ment, of the Christ who not only taught 
but embodied in his own life love and 
mercy. 

The plain fact is that the doubt of 
established belief is so far from being an 
enemy of true faith that such doubt really 
is faith’s firmest ally. In any field of in- 
quiry, doubt of accepted “truth” or be- 
lief is a pre-condition of change and of 
progress. Every significant advance in 
science, for example, has come about 
when someone—Galileo or Einstein or 
some of their spiritual kin—has begun to 
doubt the established ways of operation 
or interpretation. It takes insight and 
courage, as Alfred Whitehead has 
pointed out, to question the obvious, but 
this insight and courage are pre-condi- 
tions of progress. 

So, too, in religion, even in Christian 
religion. The doubt of generally accepted 
interpretations of Christian faith—even 
of one’s own accepted beliefs—is a pre- 
condition of moving on toward firmer 
faith. In our own time, for example, the 
theological movement associated with the 
name of Karl Barth was made possible 
because Barth came to doubt the ade- 
quacy of his first interpretations of Chris- 
tianity. 

Then there is the relation of doubt to 
humility. The refusal to bring present 
faith under question and criticism is an 
exaltation of one’s present belief to a 
position of ultimacy or absoluteness. And 
we have already pointed out that such 
pride is related to fear. 

He who never doubts the faith he 


has will not—indeed, cannot—come to 
have a better faith. He who does not win 
his faith in struggle with doubt actually 
has no faith within himself. His faith is 
emotional or external, and its endurance 
is tied to the endurance of the emotional 
state or the authority on which he de- 
pends. 

We may go further; whoever does not 
keep his faith under question, continually 
winning it out of struggle with doubt, 
will one day find his faith outdated and 
irrelevant. He will be enslaved to his own 
past—an enslavement which is far more 
deadly than bondage to any external 
authority. 

The doubt which is essential to faith, 
therefore, is not something related to the 
past only. It is necessary that we doubt 
or question now. To have doubted means 
that one has recognized that one’s first 
faith was not perfect. If this be true of 
earlier faith, it is also true of present 
faith, although with respect to different 
factors. If to have doubted, so that one 
was led to correct inadequate faith in the 
past, is now deemed good, may it not 
also be good to doubt now, bring 
under question the faith we now profess, 
in order that out of this questioning there 
may emerge a stronger faith for tomor- 
row than that which we experience 
today? 

All Christians know Thomas and his 
reaction to the accounts he had heard 
about the risen Christ. We have called 
him “doubting Thomas,” as a term of 
reproach. His refusal to take his faith 
secondhand, however, revealed both wis- 
dom and courage. He did not deny; he 
doubted, and because he doubted he 
questioned. He wanted to see for himself, 
and believe in the evidence of what he 
himself experienced. Perhaps he _per- 
formed a service for which we as Chris- 
tians should be everlastingly grateful. 
When he saw that it was, in truth, his 
beloved Lord who stood before him, he 
believed and knelt confessing, “My Lord, 
and my God.” 

It may be that when Jesus said, “Be- 
cause you have seen me, Thomas, you 
have believed; blessed are they who 
have not seen and yet believe,” he was 
not rebuking Thomas but indicating that 
his questioning would lead to a stronger 
and surer foundation for those of us 
who believed without having seen. In a 
significant sense, his doubt is a source 
of strength in our faith. 

The church has historically made 
much of Peter and Paul. The Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew is well known as 
is the Order of St. Luke. Perhaps we 
should have a Fellowship of St. Thomas, 
for the Christian community is a fellow- 
ship of men and women who are called 
to put their faith to the criticism of life, 
who are given assurance, but not abso- 
lute proof, by reason of the doubt and 
the courage and the genuine faith of 


Thomas himself. 
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AMENDMENT XII 


Says one of 57 General Conference delegates 
who voted against the proposed constitutional change. 


Here are his reasons. 


HE PROPOSED ADOPTION of 

Amendment XII to the Constitution 
of The Methodist Church, approved by 
the 1960 General Conference, will be 
considered by most annual conferences 
in 1961. (See Amendment XII, April 13, 
p. 11.) 

Amendment XII sets the constitutional 
size of the General Conference between 
900 and 1,400 members. (The present 
maximum size of the General Confer- 
ence is 900.) It makes the membership of 
the jurisdictional conferences and the 
General Conference identical. This poses 
a hidden danger to which I think the 
mind of the church should now be di- 
rected and to which serious consideration 
should be given before it is time for an- 
nual conferences to vote on Amendment 
XII. 

Once Amendment XII is adopted and 
the Constitution altered so that the size 
of the General Conference is set at a 
minimum of 900, a maximum of 1,400, 
and its membership made identical with 
the jurisdictional conferences, immediate- 
ly the annual conferences will lose 12% 
per cent of their representation in the 
jurisdictional conferences of the church. 

In 1960 there were approximately 1,600 
members in the six jurisdictional confer- 
ences. If Amendment XII prevails, there 
will be 1,400 members in the General 
and jurisdictional conferences of 1964. If 
Amendment XII fails, then we remain 
as we are now, which is far better than 
the change offered. 

It is obvious that most of the delegates 
to the 1960 General Conference favored 
the adoption of Amendment XII. The 
vote was 723 to 57. This statement is ad- 
dressed, largely, to those members of the 
annual conferences who were not dele- 
gates attending the 1960 General Con- 
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I was one of the 57 voting against 
adoption in the General Conference. 
Since that time, I have been attempting 
to persuade myself that I was wrong in 
this opposition to Amendment XII, and 
that the huge majority was right. Up to 
this point, I have failed in that endeavor. 
I shall, therefore, oppose Amendment XII 
when it comes up in the annual confer- 
ence. I hope that enough other people 
will oppose it to prevent the necessary 
two thirds majority being achieved for 
it adoption. 

It is fortunate that in The Methodist 
Church the annual conference is the basic 
body and that the General Conference 
cannot adopt legislation of constitutional 
nature and change without the approval 
of a two thirds vote of the members of 
the annual conferences. If we ever give 
up this power we surely will never get 
it back again. 

Only General Conference can submit 
constitutional amendments for approval 
by the annual conferences, and delegates 
to General Conference seldom vote to 
lessen their power or control of the ma- 
chinery of the church. The annual con- 
ference can only approve or disapprove 
of General Conference proposals. The 
annual conferences, in this case, should 
make their judgments known and save 
our church from what I consider to be 
a tragic mistake. 

There are many reasons why Amend- 
ment XII should not be adopted. Such 
problems as the size and entertainment 
of the General Conference are enormous, 
but only relatively important. The weak- 
ening of our jurisdictional structure and 
the minimizing of the jurisdictional con- 
ference and its functions appear disas- 
trous to some of us. 

The main point of danger, however, 
is the surrender to the General Confer- 
ence of the power to radically reduce 
our elected representation. This can easily 
lead to a monolithic General Conference 
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whose actions we will have, decreasingly, 
less power to protest or alter. 

The danger in the power granted in 
Amendment XII is in the fact that when 
we assemble a General Conference of 
1,400 members, as the bishops were in- 
structed to do in order to make our repre- 
sentation as large as it can be, we will 
discover how cumbersome and unwieldy 
such a legislative body is. We need to re- 
mind ourselves that nowhere on earth is 
there a legislative body of any such size. 
We will very shortly discover that it is 
extremely unwieldy and impossible to 
manage. 

Since a majority of the members of 
the last General Conference seem to de- 
sire a smaller representation from the 
annual conferences to manage the affairs 
of the church, to adopt its legislation, and 
to elect its officials, it will be possible 
under the proposed Amendment, by a 
simple majority vote of the General Con- 
ference, to reduce the size of the General 
Conference back to 900. Then we will 
have, instead of 1,600 people in our juris- 
dictional conferences, only the possible 
900 or the minimum set by Amendment 
XII. 

Another grave problem is that the new 
legislation, dependent on Amendment 
XII, changes the whole philosophy of 
annual conference representation in Gen- 
eral Conference. Instead of electing our 
representatives by ratio (1 to 70 at pres- 
ent), we will be informed by the Council 
of Bishops how many delegates (based 
on 1962 Minutes) we may elect to round 
out the necessary 1,400. When I raised a 
question of the problem of just and equal 
representation, and of a formula which 
would yield exactly 1,400 delegates, I 
was told, “You underestimate the in- 
genuity of our Bishops.” I feel that this 
is a poor philosophy to be written into 
our Constitution or Discipline. It is my 
firm belief that Amendment XII should 
not be adopted. 








Ministers in the student’s gallery 
watch a major operation. 


Pastors enter this 


At Brooklyn’s Methodist Hospital 
ministers learn about health: 
their own and others. 


HITE GOWNED _ surgeons 

moved swiftly, silently at the op- 
erating table as attending nurses slapped 
instruments into rubber-gloved hands. 
There were no words, no sound save the 
small click of instruments, the whisper of 
garments. 

In the glass-partitioned gallery, masked 
Methodist ministers in green gowns 
watched intently. In routine monotone 
the senior surgeon lectured to his stu- 
dents. “We have now received confirma- 
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BY DONALD STACEY 


tion from the pathologist that our pro- 
visional diagnosis is verified. This is 
carcinoma of the breast. It requires a far 
more radical procedure in which we care- 
fully resect the mammary gland and 
search for possible metastasis involving 
the lymphatic system.” 

His voice droned on. Four hours 
passed like minutes, and the massive 
surgery was completed. Four ministers 
moved from their stations into the surgi- 
cal corridors. They were speechless, 
steeped in the drama they had witnessed. 
These were ministers who had caught 
a vision of the marvel of modern surgery. 


Moments later they joined their com- 
rades in the dressing rooms. Twenty 
voices babbled in a release of tensions 
as each attempted to describe his ex- 
periences of the morning. Some had seen 
a mastectomy, some a_ thyroidectomy, 
some had made clinical observations in 
the delivery rooms, and all had earned 
new understanding of human problems 
in disease, pain, and trouble. 

For three and a half days, the 20 min- 
isters from Methodist churches in cities 
scattered through Vermont and Northern 
New York, were enmeshed in the throb- 
bing heartbeat of their Methodist Hos- 
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pitel of Brooklyn. Many had come 300 
mi'es or more to participate in the pro- 
gram, and a few came from parishes at 
the Canadian border. The Hospital also 
conducts a 12-week chaplaincy program 
(see Young Ministers Go to the Hospital, 
TocreTHER, May, 1961). 

The Pastor’s Hospital Clinic, born 
in the searching mind of Vernon Stutz- 
man, director at the 80-year-old Meth- 
odist Hospital, is his answer to the high 
mortality rate among ministers of Amer- 
ica’s churches. “We see our men cut 
down in the most useful period of their 
lives—in their 40s and 50s. These men 
are trained, experienced, driving them- 
selves under the heavy demands of mod- 
ern parish work and, in their pre-occupa- 
tion with the problems of others, they 
neglect their own physical well being.” 

A year ago Director Stutzman talked 
with the Hospital’s two chaplains and 
the Pastor’s Clinic Plan developed. The 
main feature of the program is the em- 
phasis on the physical condition of the 
ministers themselves. However, the plan 
also gives them a concentrated course of 
lecture, seminar, and clinical experiences 

sharpen pastoral competency in sick 
room situations and in community hos- 
pitals where ministers visit the sick. 

Senior physicians and surgeons of the 
hospital staff supervise a complete hos- 
pital check-up of the ministers. A medi- 
cal physical and a surgical-physical ex- 
amination is given to each. 

On the last morning of the three and 
a half day residency, each pastor’s chart 
is evaluated by an attending physician 
and definite corrective procedures are 
minutely outlined. At the request of each 
pastor his diagnosis may be sent to his 
home town physi sician or, if he so desires, 
the correctives are scheduled for action at 
Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn. 

The symptomatic discoveries made in 
a typical group of 20 ministers is star- 
tling. From one 20-member group in 
1960, the first year of the plan, these un- 
suspected conditions were revealed: a 
severely diseased gall bladder, a throm- 
bophlebitis which was immediately hos- 
pitalized, two hernias, two incipient car- 
diacs with definite symptoms of trouble 
to come unless these ministers were coun- 
seled and placed in a strict regimen of 
diet, medication, and protective exercise. 
One minister was referred for further 
study of a partial facial paralysis and one 
diabetic was uncovered. 

A revealing fact has been observed at 
Methodist Hospital: The typical minister 
shows a high cholestoral content. One 
taciturn doctor muttered, “Our ministers 
are fed on too many animal fats and 
starchy church suppers. It’s murderous!” 

Ministers often are secretive about their 
ailments. The Methodist Hospital solved 
the problem of the secretive attitude 
when one of the doctors said to the men, 
“You may have some physical disability, 
but let’s find out what it is and then do 
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something to eradicate it or show you 
how to live and work effectively in spite 
of it.” 

Methodist Hospital staff members were 
astonished at the change in attitude of 
the ministers. Where once all was secre- 
tive, now the group of 20 openly ex- 
change symptoms in an intelligent dis- 
cussion of their individual problems and 
corrective programs. 

As in other hospital-based programs, 
the Clinic removes much of the “strange- 
ness” of the quiet, long corridors and 
brightly lighted operating rooms. Minis- 
ters who will return home to towns and 
cities of various sizes watch the team- 
work of a surgical, clinical, and healing 
team of a large city hospital. They dis- 
cover where they can fit into that team. 

Reverend Keith Keidel, house chaplain, 
provides seminars and lectures for the 
pastors illustrating proven techniques of 
the hospital chaplaincy from actual case 
history. Thousands of questions bombard 
the young chaplain as he points out cases 
of apprehension, guilt, mental aberration, 
and family conflicts, all interfering with 
the harmony needed in the healing 
processes. 

The ablest, busiest surgeons and physi- 
cians in this 500-bed hospital conduct 
brisk seminars dealing with their spe- 
cialties. closing session is called “A 
Clinical Exchange.” Recently one of these 
sessions found 20 Methodist ministers in 
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a circle, as three staff men, a surgeon, 
a medical man, and an obstetrician inter- 
preted experiences ranging from gun- 
shot wounds to herniated discs to planned 
parenthood. 

Five Conferences of The Methodist 
Church including all or parts of six 
states—New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey—support the charitable work 
at Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn. 

More than 2,000 churches with 1,400 
ministers are located in this area. Over 
half a million Methodists and an equal 
number of constituents populate these 
— 

Each year Methodist Hospital plans 
to receive 200 or more of the area’s 
clergymen through the Pastor’s Hospital 
Clinic and process them through the 
physical and pastoral seminars. No 
charge is made to the ministers, except 
for a $5 registration fee. The cost of the 
program is carried by the churches, 
through annual contributions at Christ- 
mas. Director Stutzman says, “This is a 
service for our clergy, and for our nation, 
and if it calls for some extra hours in our 
laboratories and some extra plates on 
our tables, it’s worth doing.” 

A minister from Connecticut has said, 
“This residency has not only brought me 
into a new and vital tie-up with my 
church hospital, it has been a notable 
experience in my ministry.” 
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Should Methodism’s revised hymnal be high- 
brow, low-brow or both? Scheduled to be presented 
to the 1964 General Conference, the proposed re- 
vision of the hymnal was the subject of an article 
by Dr. Roy DeLamotte in our March 16 issue, It’s 
High Time for a Low-Brow Hymnal. He felt that 





R. DeLAMOTTE’s sardonic ob- 

servations have done our dedicated 
Methodist musicians a grave injustice. 
Having been active for ten years in 
Methodist churches ranging from a city 
church of several thousand members to 
a circuit church of one hundred, I, too, 
am aware of the “educability of popular 
taste,” only I am more optimistic. 

The author underestimates his tractor- 
driving friends. I have found the substan- 
tial majority of our devout Methodists 
willing and often eager to learn more 
about the dev clopment of our hymns and 
the use of our hymnal. If Dr. DeLamotte 
is the music lover he claims to be, I am 
surprised that he cannot find the time 
to share his enthusiasm with his congre- 
gation—or at least invite someone else 
to do likewise. I wonder if he expects the 
Bible to “sell itself” while he peddles his 
memorial plates. 

I fail to see how a Methodist worship 
service can be all things to all people. So 
what if the Southern Baptists inherit a 
few disgruntled Methodists, if that is 
where they can worship best? Does Dr. 
DeLamotte offer both open and closed 
Communion for the benefit of the wor- 
shipers? And what of the defections to 
the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches 
because of our musical lag? 

The Gospel songs serv ed their purpose 
well and were a natural outgrowth of the 
camp meeting. But in our day, the self- 
centeredness of O That Will Be Glory for 
Me is contrary to the message of our 
church. Today there is more preaching 
about living a life of unselfish service to 
our Master than about accumulating a 
stockpile of stars in our crown. It is not 
a matter of being high-brow or low-brow 
— if our Methodists belt out Jn the Sweet 
Bye and Bye simply because they get a 
bang out of it, they would do just as well 
to stay home and Sing Along with Mitch. 
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the revision should include fewer Te Deums and 


No doubt Dr. DeLamotte preaches 
(from the wealth of his education and 
the convictions of his heart) messages 
which his people need rather than just 
what they want to hear. Surely our 
hymn-singing has a more lofty purpose 
than to make us tap our feet and raise 
the roof. 

Mrs. Frank Lewis McRae 

Memphis, Tenn. 


MR. DeLAMOTTE has written a 
clever article in a bantering mood, but I 
hope no one will be misled by it. He has 
permitted himself some extravagant state- 
ments which ought not go unchallenged. 
I doubt that he really believes that we 
are losing vast numbers to another de- 
nomination, that our own church has 
been “stopped dead in its tracks,” and 
that the fault lies in our hymnal. 

Also, he has too fine a mind and too 
great an appreciation of good music to 
really ‘want what is implied by a low- 
brow hymnal. Use of the term was un- 
fortunate, for many will doubtless under- 
stand him to mean an inferior type of 
song book such as some of those which 
have for a long time enjoyed rather wide 
use among our churches. 

Actually, all that Mr. DeLamotte has 
done has been to focus attention upon 
the very real need of a revision of the 
hymnal, a need which has been recog- 
nized for a number of years and which is 
now being dealt with realistically. 

Gerorce W. HEsiar 

Superintendent, Farmington Dist. 

Farmington, Mo. 


ONE MARK of insecurity is a tend- 


ency to strike out at the structure and 
underlying fabric of the thing that has 
supported us and given us our platform. 
Dr. DeLamotte seems to be such an in- 
secure person. He is caught up in the 


more Gospel hymns. Our mail response 
in years on a single article—is running four to one 
in support of Dr. DeLamotte. Some of these letters 
appear here. A copy of each letter has been for- 
warded to the Hymnal Committee. 
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smartness of castigating the church 
large. It is so easy to blame “the boys 
on the general boards” for our in: ibility 
to move a group of persons beyond the 
point of resentful silence. 

And since when has the church done 
its task by accepting the quite oppor- 
tunistic and_ utilitarian philosophy “if 
you can’t lick em, join em”? I am re- 
minded of a phrase used by a humble 
choir worker in one of our music work- 
shops. “When people protest that the 
music is over their heads, help the peo- 
ple raise their heads—and find new life.” 

The sanctified swing of the Gospel 
chorus is not good harmony, not good 
music, and the words just don’t measure 
up to the standards of a Luther, or a 
Wesley. And I wonder, if we really want 
to be historical, how much the Moody- 
Sankey era contributed to the present 
lack of real purpose and understanding 
of the mission of the church, with its 
subjectivism, and its enthusiasm. Check 
Wesley again on his fear of “enthusiasm.” 

I feel also that hundreds of rural, 
small-town, and circuit churches will re- 
sent the implication that they need the 
junk Mr. DeLamotte is advocating. I vis- 
it hundreds of such churches. Some of 
the finest music I have ever heard comes 
from these serious, untrained, unskilled 
dedicated persons who have at their dis- 
posal the great music of the world. They 
love this great music. 

Joun D. RozEsoom 

C. E. Field Worker 

Flint District 

Flint, Mich, 


I AM SORRY that such a responsible 
magazine printed this article. Its outlook 
and sarcastic style can accomplish 
nothing but unnecessary agitation and 
strife. 

What the whole thing boils down to 
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is that we should do nothing at all to 
heip our congregations improve and 
grow. Granted that the musical prefer- 
ences of many of our people now is low- 
brow so far as hymns are concerned. 
DeLamotte’s thesis seems to be to do 
nothing that might disturb or upset this 
status quo. Is our task as Christian min- 
jsters to condone and support our peo- 
ple in their present attitudes, or to seek to 
grow with them into new and better 
insights? 
ARNOLD Pope 
Smith Methodist Church 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 


I AM NOT SURE that I agree with 
Dr. DeLamotte. I am not sure that I 
understand what he likes or dislikes in 
the way of hymns, for he does not give 
us any examples. 

There is no place in Methodism for 
anything that is low-brow. The appeal 


THANK YOU FOR printing the 
article. It has reversed my own one-time 
belief that we ought to spend more of our 
time educating our people in the “good 
hymns.” Of course, DeLamotte is right! 
His conclusions are obvious. We are, 
more and more, getting out of touch with 
the common man. 

There are limits as to how far we 
ought to go in compromising with the 
heartbeat of “this present age” and there 
are valid arguments for trying to lift 
the level of people musically and the- 
ologically, but (1) we are _ poorly 
equipped to teach music in church and 
(2) people can worship only at the level 
of their understanding and comprehen- 
sion. 

StaFrorpD Dees 

First Methodist Church 

Munford, Tenn. 


I HAVE JUST read with a great deal 
of delight and enthusiasm the article by 
Roy DeLamotte. 

After 30 years as a pastor of Meth- 
odist circuits and small station churches, 
[ am thoroughly convinced that we need 
a hymnal for the “common man.” Only a 
few of our rural and small town people 
have an opportunity to learn the “heav- 
ier” hymns in our hymnal. 

The smaller churches seldom have a 
choir director, and the people have little 
opportunity to learn a new hymn. Even 
with a choir director, we can only get a 
small per cent of the people to choir re- 
hearsal, Singing with a large per cent of 
the people is a matter of listening rather 
than participation. 

As to these “theologically offensive” 
hymns, that is determined by the preach- 
er’s theology. It could be that the preach- 
er’s theology is offensive to the laymen. 
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which Methodism has for people is that 
we strive for excellence. We expect a 
high educational standard of our clergy, 
and our musicians. 

The Methodist Church is staying 
abreast of the times, I believe, not behind 
or ahead. Our tunes have a good timeless 
ring of quality about them. They are 
more Bach than Stravinsky. Good hymn 
tunes, in my opinion, should be timeless 
—not characteristic of any particular age. 
I like many of our Gospel hymns, but 
many are definitely dated. One recog- 
nizes instantly late nineteenth century 
camp meetings. Such a hymn brings into 
a service an atmosphere that is of a par- 
ticular time and is foreign to the service. 
The same thing is true to a greater extent 
with the words of a hymn. 

Many ministers and many church 
boards make a mistake of considering 
country churches “countrified.” This is 
just not true, if my experience has shown 





I would suggest that a much larger 
collection of Gospel songs be included 
in the section “Songs of Salvation” in- 
cluding the best-loved song in America, 
The Old Rugged Cross, and put the 
ancient hymns and canticles in a separate 
book. 

LAMBERT TINNELL 

Highland Springs Methodist Church 

Highland Springs, Va. 


HE SAID IT all and said it well, even 
for my community of 100,000 now being 
flooded by low-brow churches for the 
low-brow people. The only short-coming 
in the article is that it implies that the 
Hymnal Commission has a special prob- 
lem with rural-small town churches. We 
are all rural-small town at heart, with the 
city growing on the influx of rural-small 
town Christians. 

Cuarces M. CHakour 

Grace Methodist Church 

Joliet, Ill. 


I WANT TO register my agreement. 
This article struck at the heart of an 
issue that our policy and program mak- 
ing leaders are unaware of or care little 
about when they see it. That problem is: 
the growing distance between the direc- 
tion toward which the leaders are taking 
the church versus what the layman feels 
he needs. 

Ricuarp T. Brunk 

Sixth Avenue Methodist Church 

Lancaster, O. 


PRAISE THE LORD for a “Grass- 
roots Gus” who will speak up to a 
Bureaucratic Bill as he has done! 

I find no exaggeration in all he says 
of our grave and tragic rejection, as a 
church, of the hymn-tastes of the “com- 


me rightly. Country churches have a very 
high regard for decency and order. I be- 
lieve we need to work harder with the 
hymns we now have. 

Watton N. Bass 


Trenton, N.C. 


HIS INTERESTING article does an 
excellent job of stating the case for lower- 
ing music standards to appeal to a seg- 
ment of church membership. But would 
he be willing to lower moral standards 
to appeal to other segments? Would he 
be willing to keep the “offense” and 
“scandal” out of his preaching of the 
Gospel in order to appeal to still others? 

We don’t need a low-brow hymnal so 
badly as we need a firm determination 
to avoid the mistake of giving people 
what they think they want. 

Burton Neat CANnTRELL 

Park Methodist Church 

New Haven, Conn. 


mon man.” My 17 years in the pastorate 
have forced me to “other” hymnals to 
supplement our Hymnal’s inadequate 
offering of hymns enjoyed by the com- 
mon man. 
D. Lowe. Toussaint 
Grand Avenue Methodist Church 
Connersville, Ind. 


THIS UNUSUALLY WELL stated 
call for a “low-brow hymnal” should be 
pondered prayerfully by those who re- 
view our hymnal. 

They need to see that the very integrity 
which “makes it difficult for them to 
betray the highest and best cultural 
values they know” may also constitute a 
censorship by elimination which they 
have no mandate to exercise. 

Dr. DeLamotte’s article should be re- 
quired reading for everyone involved in 
revising the hymnal. 

Should not our hymnal provide a suf- 
ficient variety so that varying cultural 
levels and tastes all could find expression 
without seeking for it outside our de- 
nomination? If “think and let think” is 
good Methodism, why isn’t “sing and let 
sing” just as good? 

AvBert Dae Hacter 

First Methodist Church 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 


I AM ENCHANTED .. . He should 
be writing for the church at large. But 
where, in Methodism—outside the Apvo- 
caTeE—can a fresh uninhibited talent 
break into print? 

Thanks for publishing him. 

Leste C. Sayre 

Secretary for Promotion 

World Literacy and Christian 

Literature 


New York 


THE NEXT GENERAL CONFERENCE 
A MEMBER OF THE SELECTION COMMITTEE 


INCE THE announcement that the 

1964 General Conference is to be 
held in Pittsburgh many people have 
asked the question, “Why was Pittsburgh 
chosen?” The answer to this question 
should be of interest to many Methodist 
laymen and ministers. 

The selection of the location of the 
General Conference is in the hands of a 
Commission on Entertainment and Pro- 
gram which is composed of a minister 
and a layman from each jurisdiction. 
The secretary of the General Conference 
and the treasurer of the Council on 
World Service and Finance are members 
ex-officio. 

Many inquiries come from convention 
bureaus without the endorsement of local 
Methodist leaders. Such inquiries are 
referred to local Methodist leaders and 
if no interest is evidenced by the local 
Methodists the inquiry is dropped. All 
bona fide invitations are followed up by 
the Commission. For 1964 five such in- 
vitations were received and were investi- 
These were from Detroit, Kansas 
Pittsburgh, and St. 


gated. 
City, Louisville, 
Louis. 

There are at least ten questions that 
are taken into account as invitations are 
considered. Some are more important 
than others. Briefly these are some of 
the questions that are explored by the 
Commission: 

@ 1 To what extent are local facilities 


]. Wesley Hole is conference treasurer 
for the Southern California-Arizona 
Annual Conference. He is secretary of 
1964 General Conference Commis- 
ston, Entertainment and Program. 
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By J. WESLEY HOLE 


HEADS EAST. 
TELLS WHY. 


integrated? The General Conference has 
taken a firm position that all general 
meetings of the church shall be held 
where equality of accommodations shall 
be available for all members. This re- 
quirement is paramount and no invita- 
tion can seriously be considered unless 
this requirement can be met satisfactorily 
to the Commission. 

@ 2 The attitude and desire of local 
leaders, including the participation of 
Central Jurisdiction representatives. Most 
of the General Conferences since unifica- 
tion have been held where the Central 
Jurisdiction does not exist or where it has 
had very little if any work. Since the 
Commission has had the desire to take 
the General Conference into an area 
where the Central Jurisdiction is strong, 
it has’ insisted that the invitations be 
sponsored jointly by both ethnic groups 
which have work in the area. An en- 
thusiastic and willing local committee is 
essential to a successful General Confer- 
ence. 

@ 3 The adequacy of facilities being 
offered. Many cities have excellent audi- 
torium facilities but little else. The Gen- 
eral Conference requires many other 
facilities, including committee rooms, 
an adequate number of sleeping rooms 
in hotels, banquet rooms, printing facili- 
ties and other requirements necessary to 
Conference. 

@ 4 The location of other facilities 
in relation to hotels. Some cities have an 
excellent auditorium which is five to 
ten miles away from hotels. 

@ 5 The reaction of the entire church 
to the location of the Conference. While 
the Commission does not lack in the 
spirit of daring, it is conscious of the fact 


that it would be a serious mistake to ar- 
range for the General Conference in a 
manner that would evoke a widespread 
To take the 
Conference into a city where equality of 
accommodations are available but only in 
limited places would result in such criti- 
cism. 


criticism across the church. 


@ 6 Priority of invitations. Some in- 
vitations have been “alive” for as much 
as eight years. Others have been in the 
hands of the Committee only a few 
weeks. Those who have wanted the Con- 
ference for a longer period of time and 
have been trying to meet the require- 
ments cert inly should be given the con- 
sideration. 

@ 7 Cost advantage to the General 
Conference. Obviously if all other con- 
siderations were equal in two cities and 
one offered its facilities at a greatly re- 
duced cost, it would have a distinct ad- 
vantage. 

@ 8 Accessibility of location to dele- 
gates and visitors. It is important that the 
city selected be well serviced by all kinds 
of public transportation as well as by 
highways. 

@ 9 Weather. To take the General 
Conference early in April to a city where 
bad weather is likely to exist would not 
be a wise decision. 

@ 10 Dates available. Many of the 
country’s best facilities are booked years 
in advance. Certain dates are traditional. 
For example, the Kentucky Derby in 
Louisville is always on the first Saturday 

May. Such an event would make 
impossible to hold a General Conference 
in the same city on the same date. The 
Commission has authority to set the dates 
of the General Conference within the 
months of April or May. 

After taking all the factors into ac- 
count the Commission on Entertainment 
and Program of the 1964 General Con- 
ference came to the final decision that 
the interests of The Methodist Church 
would be best served in Pittsburgh. The 
dates which have been set are from April 
26 to May 9th. 

If Amendment XII is carried, the 
various jurisdictional conferences may 
choose to meet in Pittsburgh during the 
week preceding April 26, 1964. An in- 
novation being planned for 1964 is to 
have the service of Holy Communion, 
the consecration of bishops and the Epis- 
copal Address on Sunday, April 26. Be- 
fore, General Conferences have opened 
on a Wednesday. 

A General Conference does not just 
happen. Months and even years of prepa- 
ration are involved. Those who have the 
privilege of serving the General Confer- 
ence in the preparation for the 1964 ses- 
sion are convinced that most of the 
factors involved have been ideally met 
by Pittsburgh, and we look forward with 
the anticipation that the 1964 session will 
be a great and historic event in the his- 
tory of the church. 
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Slumbering Churches and Sleeping Chris- 
tians. May 21. Scripture: Acts 2:36-47. 
Suggested hymns: 381, 182, 379, The 
Methodist Hymnal. 


THIS TITLE, a phrase by Hendrik 
Kraemer, does not refer to the nocturnal 
habits of a congregation, but to the 
sluggish witness of many churches and 
many Christians. 

The problem is not simply that church- 
es are dark on Sunday night, but that 
they are unillumined in all too many sit- 
uations. Churches and Christians do not 
throw much light on life through the 
week. The vitality of a church or the 
Christian life is not determined by the 
tempo of activities, but by the difference 
made in society and in the lives of people. 

Winthrop Hudson points to the dis- 
turbing discrepancy which now exists 
between the size of the churches and the 
influence which they exert in American 
life. 

Peter Marshall uses that delightful il- 
lustration of Christians dressing up i 
deep sea diving suits to pull plugs out of 
bath tubs. “The Church alive in the 
world is the church witnessing to its 
Lord and Master, however, this may best 
take place,” Howard Grimes says in The 
Church Redemptive (Abingdon, $3.50). 

Dean Samuel Miller of Harvard an- 
swers those who would pity the burdened 
minister by saying in a disarming way 
that the minister is at the same time over- 
worked and unemployed. Overworked by 
the responsibilities which do not have the 
slightest connection with religion, and 
unemployed at the exacting task of main- 
taining a disciplined spiritual life among 
mature men and women. 

We have to choose our evidence wisely 
about the condition of the Church, but 
success symbols of the day can block our 
judgment. We can feed ourselves on il- 
lusions. We are not the first disciples to 
fall asleep when everything was thought 
to be in hand. Christians are never off 
duty. 

There is plenty of work to do within 
the Church which Elton Trueblood calls 
the greatest evangelistic field today. 
Robert Raines has counseled the Church 
needs a conversion from within. 
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Hor the first half 
of Whitsuntide 


There are many hopeful signs of the 
Church and Christians responding. 

Even to read the second chapter of 
Acts is to spring to action. When Peter 
declares, Let all the house of Israel there- 
fore know assuredly that God has made 
him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom you crucified, he is speaking to 
every misguided, confused, discouraged, 
bewildered person. 


The Tender Time. May 28. Scripture: Mat- 
thew 8:18-22. Suggested hymns: 3, 206, 
294, The Methodist Hymnal. 


JESUS seems so out of character when 
he requires one of the would-be disciples 

let the dead bury the dead. Jesus’ 
whole ministry argues against such care- 
less treatment of dear ones. We can think 
of some reasons why he might have used 
such bold language. It may be that this 
Disciple was finding one excuse after an- 
other to put off accepting his discipleship. 
It may be as some suggest that Jesus was 
really talking about those who were 
spiritually dead taking care of them- 
selves. Or it may be that this is more of 
the extravagant language which Jesus 
frequently used to make his point, in this 
case on the urgency and immediacy of 
the Kingdom. 

Wherever Jesus went the people knew 
he cared for them and he told them about 
the one who had sent him who cared 
even more. One of the best words to 
describe this new relationship between 

God and man is the word tenderness. 
This is not an effeminate quality, but life 
lived on an imperishable level. No won- 
der it comes to mind on Memorial Sun- 


Special Days 


For Whitsunday the traditional color 
is red, and for Trinity Sunday the color 
is white. The color for the remaining 
Sundays of the Season is green. 

May 21—Whitsunday (Pentecost) 
Aldersgate Sunday 

May 28—Trinity Sunday 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 11—Methodist Student Day 

July 4—Independence Day 


day when our minds are full of memories 
of loved ones who are separated from us 
for a while. 

A small boy had the habit of pounding 
on his sister. His mother, trying to teach 
him some respect and care for his sister, 
kept repeating that little girls are tender. 
As could be expected, the little girl finally 
turned on the brother and began pound- 
ing him. When he had more than he 
could take he ran to his mother saying, 
“Tell her that little boys are tender, too.” 

Life has its tender time. These are 
carried in our memory and surround the 
cherished memories of our loved ones. 


Compassion Unlimited. June 4. Scripture: 
Luke 10:29-37; Mark 6:34. Suggested 
hymns: 318, 273, 337, The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


A MAKE-SHIFT spectator’s stand col- 
lapsed last year at the Indianapolis Speed- 
way Race killing 3 and injuring 69 peo- 
ple. As tragic as that needless accident 
was, even more tragic was the fact that, 
according to newsmen, spectators nearby 
were too busy watching the race to come 
to the aid of the injured and dying. 

Can you imagine people so preoccu- 
pied with a race that they would not 
help? Before we too quickly condemn 
them, let us take another look at our- 
selves to see if there is an unlimited 
amount of compassion in our own lives. 

Being preoccupied with ourselves and 
our own needs is a classical sin of man. 
Man is skilled in the art of looking out 
for himself. After all one can’t take on 
the world, or how does a Christian an- 
swer that question? 

There are plenty of illustrations in 
American life when not only neighbors 
but total strangers did come to the rescue 
of someone in need. 

News of an earthquake or a famine 
need not keep us from eating or enjoying 
the comforts of our abundant society, but 
it should make us uneasy to the point 
of wanting to be helpful. In our world, 
compassion can be displaced by political 
expediency. We can be so anxious to 
stop handouts that we lose the ability to 
keep our hearts out. 

What are the springs of compassion? 
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If we believe in a God who loves and 
cares for us, then do we become loving 
and caring people. 

Jesus told the story of the Good Sa- 
maritan to his disciples to make this 
clear. This familiar story depicts those 
who inflict hurt, those who brought help, 
and those who were helped. From begin- 
ning to end the Good Samaritan is a 
story of compassion. Those who lacked it, 
and those who had it. 

For the Christian, compassion is un- 
limited. 


How Brave Is the New World. June 11. 
Scripture: John 3:16-21. Suggested hymns: 
267, 507, 465, The Methodist Hymnal. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY predicted a 
“brave new world” and reafirmed his 
predictions in a Brave New World Re- 
visited,” (Harper, $3.). The big question 
raised was whether man would be brave 
enough to effect controls on population 
growth. Our new world can hardly be 
labeled brave with its fears, suspicions, 
and _ hostilities. 

Our young people have no alternative 
but to learn to live in an international, in- 
terracial, and interfaith world. As the 
world has become smaller it has become 
more interdependent. This we have long 
acknowledged. The smaller our world 
has become, seemingly the larger our 
problems have become. We need to train 
young people who can give us enlight- 
ened, leadership through 
these complex problems. 

Although communications has made 
our world seem small, these years call for 
a larger world. We now discover points 
of conflict when our view of the world is 
too small. 

The complexity of the world has en- 
couraged us to withdraw into our own 
little world, feeling sharp threats at times 
of loosing what we covet about our 
world. The nations are either going to 
find a way to work together, or they will 
destroy each other. Spheres of influence 
and cushions of neutrality ultimately will 
give way to a brotherhood of world 
citizens. 

God’s Love is expressed for the whole 
world. From ancient times, God has re- 
fused to be confined to a locality. He who 
was known on Mt. Sinai was also the one 
who sent disciples to all the world. 

We need a generation of young people 
who will dedicate themselves to this new 
world, not of the description of Aldous 
Huxley, but by the measure of Him who 
so loved the world that he gave his son! 

We, in the American church, have a 
responsibility not only to our own stu- 
dents and young people, but also to the 
students from other countries who are 
receiving their education in this country. 
Here is a real opportunity for “people to 
people” diplomacy to assure these guests 
from overseas that we want to be our 
brother’s brother and not our brother’s 
keeper. 


courageous 


Stretching Toward the Impossible. June 
18. Scripture: Matthew 5:38-48. Sug- 
gested hymns: 23, 228, 225, The Method- 
ist Hymnal. 


HAS IT EVER seemed strange to you 
that Jesus should have counseled his dis- 
ciples to be perfect, when at the same 
time he refused to allow himself to be 
called good? If Jesus can’t make the 
mark, how did he expect us to make it? 
Stretching toward the impossible can be 
damaging. Life can break down when a 
person is kept under the strain of never 
attaining what is most desired. However, 
self-acceptance is to be distinguished 
from self-satisfaction. 

Wesley contended that in Luther’s con- 
fidence of salvation, the nerve of responsi- 
bility was cut for living those days fol- 
lowing the moment of salvation. Wesley 
counseled that the earnest Christian must 
go on to perfection. 

This question is asked of candidates 
for the ministry. The language is em- 
barrassing to a young man who is 
struggling to keep humble in the midst 
of adulation. More than one candidate 
has had his tongue in cheek not because 
he fails to believe in the importance of 
the good life, nor in the stretching to- 
ward the good life, but to claim perfec- 
tion is questioned as immodest. 

Our age has become weary of framing 
this question of perfection in moral 
terms. Although the Christian seeks to 
lead a moral life, his primary relation is 
to God “in whom he moves and has his 
being.” This is what Augustine meant 
when he said to love God and then do 
as you please. When one loves God, the 
life that flows from that love is pleasing. 

When this basic commitment to God 
is made it is amazing how many things 
which are seemingly impossible are now 
made possible. Despair gives way to rea- 
son for living. Trivia is exposed for what 
it is. Through the resources of God’s 
forgiving love man is extricated from the 
entanglements of life which make him a 
moraF or spiritual cripple. Lives are 
changed. Old things are made new. 
There is a new glory about life. 


Angry Men Before a Loving God. June 25. 
Scripture: 1 John 4:7-12. Suggested 
hymns: 60, 180, 342, The Methodist 
Hymnal. 

GERALD GREEN has written a story 
about a doctor who gets plain mad at 
trickery and fraud. He became violent 
when someone tried to cheat him out of 
a $2. fee, or when a drug company made 
an exorbitant claim for a product. He 
became angry when neighbors dumped 
their garbage in his back yard, or when 
goons dumped an injured body on his 
porch. Although Green tries to make Dr. 
Abelman a hero, actually he is an angry 
man who just doesn’t want to understand 
the world. 

Our world produces angry men. Men 
who are tossed by the world, who do not 
understand who they are. Such men be- 


come angry men in their own insecurity, 

Our world is full of table pounding 
men who in their self-righteousness have 
no sense of divine judgment. They are 
angry men bristling with hostility. 

Many of the people who came to Jesus 
were angry. Although the people heard 
him gladly, what Jesus had to say was 
too painful for many and they turned 
from him in anger to plot against him, 
Others came to Jesus angry with life and 
with themselves to have Jesus absorb that 
anger so they turned to him in a new 
relation of forgiving love. 

In modern theology we would turn 
Jonathan Edwards’ sermon title, Sinners 
in the Hands of an Angry God to Sinners 
in the Hands of a Loving God. 


Extending Our Vision to All Mankind, 
July 2. Scripture: Isaiah 2:2-11. Suggested 
hymns: 491, 301, 511, The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


THERE HAS been a growing un- 
easiness among Americans that we have 
lost our sense of purpose in American 
life. An open forum in Life magazine 
last year set off a barrage of articles on 
the subject of our national purpose. 
Some claimed we have lost it, others 
said we had never had a clear purpose. 

No question but that we Americans 
have been better at claiming the benefits 
of democracy than in being articulate 
about it. We have beat the drums for the 
American way of life and then have been 
very careless about how we sacrificed for 
it, or protected it, or cherished it. 
Strangely, at times we have affirmed our 
belief in democracy by resorting to prac- 
tices which would destroy democracy. 

Adlai Stevenson counters those who 
claim we have no national purpose by 
saying that our problem is to learn how 
to “extend our vision to all mankind.” 

Our American dream has some dis- 
tinctly clear ideas about the nature of 
man. There is a dignity and worth to the 
incividual which are God given. 

Goodwill Industries is a practical wit- 
ness to the fact that in America there is 
no wasted life. Every man has a right to 
work and keep his self-respect. 

The welfare of the state is not the end 
of life in our American dream, but rather 
the welfare of the individual. Govern- 
ments are formed for the people, rather 
than people existing for the state. 

Critics need to be reminded that Amer- 
ica does have provisions to judge itself. 
The much publicized Supreme Court 
ruling on integration is an illustration. 

The world is looking for a savior from 
starvation, destruction, disease, and bur- 
densome toil. America will keep the re- 
spect of the world only as we work with 
men in every way to attain these same 
benefits for them. The alternative before 
us during these crucial days is to either 
work for a world in which the American 
way is safe for us, or to “extend our 
vision to all mankind.” 
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of interest to pastors 


An Era in Anglican Theology, by 
Arthur Michael Ramsey, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 192 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Cuarres E, Rice, ts rector of 
St. ag 3. Episcopal Church, Donel- 


, Tenn. 


Arties of Canterbury Arthur 
Ramsey here manages to telescope 50 
years of Anglican thought into one sus- 
stained conversation. Moreover, he pro- 
vides a definite direction for the conver- 
sation. A host of Anglican writers of the 
period from 1889 to 1939 are brought on 
the scene and are allowed to speak with 
vigor. From Charles Gore to William 
Temple they appear and demonstrate that 
Anglican life and thought manage to 
hold intellectual criticism and conserva- 
tive religion under one roof. 

The author has a keen w ay of leading 
us to appreciate the diverse approaches. 
Even those theologians who were much 
less than orthodox are given credit for 
probing the weaknesses of an orthodoxy 
which has not struggled with modern 
questions. The struggle at times becomes 
heated in the Angelican camp. Some 
“dirty linen” is displayed in the process 
but Dr. Ramsey writes of it all with the 
quiet conviction that beneath the turmoil 
there runs a solid stream of Anglican un- 
derstanding. 

This book is not a history of dogma. It 
does provide an excellent index to 
Anglican thinkers who have been read 
and quoted for several generations now. 
Its chief value, however, is in illuminat- 
ing the tensions which still must be faced 
in every Christian camp. The questions 
today are different. The reconciliation of 
contemporary thought and criticism with 
fundamental biblical truth is still before 
us. 

American theology bears a_ peculiar 
kinship to the Anglican approach. Like 
the Anglicans in general most American 
churches have been hesitant to admit the 
bold winds from the Continent. Some of 
the questions dealt with in the earlier 
Anglican era came with some time lag 

» American seminaries. Anglican liberal- 
ism, however, was spared the extremes 
which beset some American thought. 
Even the most liberal Anglicans were 
writing in a conservative environment 
and with the steadying influence of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Non-Anglican readers will welcome 
the appreciative references to men like 
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James Denney and P. T. Forsythe. The 
same readers may be surprised, too, to 
find that Anglicans are not really bogged 
down in some naive and rigid interpreta- 
tion of apostolic succession. Neverthe- 
less, the key categories of Anglican the- 
ology are not the pet categories of the 
Reforme rs of the 16th century. Anglicans 
persistently try to retain a genuine 
natural theology with some Platonic 
overtones. This habit is enriched by con- 
stant use of the early Fathers. The 
Anglican theological mood is deeply 
marked by her liturgical life. 

The discerning Methodist reader 
should find in this volume some familiar 
grounds of interest. There may even be a 
clue to holding the Methodist temper of 
theological liberality without abandoning 
the historic faith. Archbishop Ramsey 
has done his Communion a _ particular 
service toward her better self-understand- 
ing. Some competent American Method- 
ist could do well to evaluate for us the 
which have blown 
through Methodism in, say, the past 
30 years. 


“winds of doctrines” 


The reader may be advised, incident- 
ally, to read the epilogue first, unless he 
is very familiar with Anglicanism. 


Religion and the Rise of Scepticism, 
by Franklin L. Baumer. Harcourt 
Brace, 308 pp., $5.95. 


Reviewer: Witu1aM H. Likins ts pastor 
at the Covenant Methodist Church in 
Worcester, Mass. 


Citing the works of creative poets and 
novelists of the past two generations, 
Baumer contends that we are living in a 
period of great scepticism. The author, a 
professor of history at Yale University, 
finds the roots of the sceptical tradition 
in the 17th century and traces the de- 
velopment to the present crisis which has 
been articulated by Jung, Joad, Tillich, 
and others. Modern Man in Search of a 
Soul (Harcourt Brace, $5.75; paper, 
$1.15), the title of C. B. Jung’s collection 
of essays of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, might make an apt sub-title for 
this delightfully readable account. Look- 
ing beyond the pathetic despair of the 
moment Baumer sees in the experimen- 
tation going on among some of the in- 
tellectuals the possible emergence of 
new kind of religion—a mutation of scep- 
ticism and religion. 

Chapter one, a compendium of this 
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interprets 


THE 


TWENTY- 
THIRD 


PSALM 


From a foremost Methodist pastor comes 
a majestic interpretation of Scripture’s 
most melodious strains—in a _ beautiful 
“Shepherd 
Psalm” is here utilized to undergird and 


gift edition. The treasured 


informally outline a positive and prac- 
tical new approach to life—a_ veritable 
pattern of thinking—invigorating to every 
age and situation. $1.50 


A New Book by 
FRANK C. LAUBACH 


CHRIST LIVETH IN ME 
and GAME WITH 
MINUTES $1.00 


At your bookstore. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers ‘ 
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worship materials by 
CLARICE M. BOWMAN 


RESOURCES 
FOR WORSHIP 


Skillful guidance on inner preparation and 
ways to relate worship to all of life introduce 
this big new collection of prayers, choral 
readings, materials for devotional discussion, 
meditations, benedictions, and many other 
worship materials for all occasions. Indexes 
make it easy for you to find just what you 
want to illustrate a special theme; to honor 
a special event; plan a whole worship service 
for large or small groups especially suited to 
an individual setting—formal or informal, 
indoors or out. $4.95 


At your Cokesbury bookstore 
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scholarly work on the history of ideas, 
states the thesis, lists the limitations of 
the investigation, summarizes the previ- 
ous relevant research, defines terms and, 
in general, outlines the trek to be taken. 
Excellent summaries are distributed 
throughout the remaining four chapters. 
A well-written and disturbing volume, 
the historical mood and facts of four 
centuries of intellectual development in 
Western civilization are blended together 
in fine literary style. The book especially 
will appeal to workers with the student 
generation, laity grappling with the 
meaning of religion, and ministers want- 
ing a refresher course on the develop- 
ment of ideas in Western civilization. 
This reviewer is no sceptic when it 
comes to believing that the book, worthy 


of a larger circulation among parish pas- 
tors than it probably will receive, should 
offer two benefits to the reader: It should 
aid in making one’s preaching relevant 
to the needs of the 2Uth-century intellec- 
tual, and whet one’s appetite for further 
readings in the philosophy of history and 
current creative literature. 


Christian Holiness, by Stephen Neill. 
Harper & Bros., 134 pp., $3. 

Reviewer: Ew1tnc T. Way Lanp is editor 
of the CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


An outstanding Anglican and ecumen- 
ical church leader deals with an oft neg- 
lected aspect of the Christian faith, Chris- 
tian holiness. The writer draws on his 
mature experience to probe deeply, yet 


ANSELM: FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM 

KaRL BaRTH. With his characteristic ability for 
penetrating thought, Barth scrutinizes Anselm’s 
celebrated proof of the existence of God and sets 
it within the context of the eleventh-century 


thinker’s own theological scheme. Properly under- 
stood, says Barth, Anselm’s proof is a model of 
good theology, “which at every step I have found 
instructive and edifying.” 


THE EUCHARISTIC MEMORIAL 
Max THURIAN. Part I: The Old Testament. This 
essay in “liturgical theology” seeks to provide a 
firm basis in Scripture for the eucharistic me- 
morial. Translated from the French, it goes to 
the heart of the Reformed understanding of 
eucharistic worship. No. 7, Ecumenical Studies in 
Worship series. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Curt KUHL. With great care, Curt Kuhl analyzes 
each book in the Old Testament according to 
composition, date, and authorship. He presents 
in a compact, readable manner the process through 
which the Old Testament has passed. Fresh and 
stimulating in treatment, this book aims to bring 
the best of biblical scholarship within reach of 
the average pastor and student. 


THE ROLE OF THE BIBLE IN 
CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


$3.00 


Paper, $1.75 


$4.50 





SARA LITTLE considers the current consensus of 
theological thought about the nature of the bibli- 


concisely, into the full meaning of Chris- 
tian holiness with special attention to its 
meaning in modern living. 

The author sets out immediately to 
show the relation of the Christian faith 
to life and all its relationships. The fruits 
of the Christian spirit in man’s experi- 
ence are visibly seen in his deeds, his 
manner of living. As God is holy, so 
man as he matures in Christian living, 
likewise matures in Christian righteous. 
ness. 

In a clear, understanding and helpful 
manner, Bishop Neill successfully gets at 
the roots of a weakness within the Chris- 
tian society. With all the numerical 
strength of the Christian movement, all 
its organization and administration, and 
with all its investment in property and 
institutions, its voice and influence are by 
no means commensurate with these visi- 
ble signs of its strength. Wherein, then, 
does its weakness lie? While the author 
does not specifically set forth this prob- 
lem, the reader is aware of its being in 
the background. 

After setting forth the scriptural foun- 
dations for Christian holiness, the author 
presents two chapters, each dealing with 
the two extremes of the subject, con- 
vincingly showing each to be in its own 
way in error: the perfectionist and the 
conformist. Those struggling with these 
problems can find help here in reconcil- 
ing the claims of the Christian faith for 
Christian holiness. 

That the Christian really never arrives 
at the blessed state of Christian perfec- 
tion is the author’s contention. The 
struggle is a never-ending one, yet 
through the action of the Holy Spirit 
in one’s life, the attainment of Christian 
holiness becomes the great Christian ad- 
venture. 

Those engaged in the preaching minis- 
try will find additional assistance in the 
book’s last chapter when the author gives 
practical suggestions under the heading, 
What, Then, Do We Preach? All that 
has been presented before will take on 
added meaning for pulpiteers as they 
read this last chapter. Many ministers 
will want to add this little volume to 
their libraries. 


cal message. From this basis she presents the 
views of prominent Christian educators on the 
issues involved for the church’s teaching ministry. 
This profound study investigates today’s devel- 
oping philosophy of Christian education for ‘min- 
isters, D.C.E.’s, theologians, and students. $3.50 


PROPHET, SPEAK NOW! 

Rosert B. MCNEILL. With sharp and pungent 
phrases, McNeill calls the church to respond to 
a prophetic ministry. Examining the prophet’s 
vocation, the author considers his call and char- 
acter, conflict with cult and culture, and contests 
with the priests. McNeill says that prophet and 
priest must be united in every churchman. $2.50 


Movies, Morals and Art, by Frank 
Getlein and Harold C. Gardiner. 
Sheed & Ward, 179 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: F. Tuomas Trorrer ts asstst- 
ant professor of religion and the arts, 
Southern California School of Theol- 
ogy, Claremont, Calif. 


The Church’s concern for the motion 
picture as a moral problem goes back to 
the nickelodeon days. Recently a new in- 
terest in the artistic and moral dimen- 
sions of the film has developed. It goes 
beyond the sometimes naive moralistic 
approaches of Protestant boycott or Cath- 
olic Legion of Decency. Malcolm Boyd 
has stimulated conversation among Prot- 


ask your bookseller 
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estants, while William F. Lynch, S.J. 
whose important The Image Industries 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.50) is being widely 
hailed, has sparked a great deal of Cath- 
olic opinion. 

Now Frank Getlein and Harold Gar- 
diner, S.J., have produced this effective 
and provocative study. The first section 
of the book, “The Art of the Movie,” 
was written by Getlein, who, with his 
wile, Dorothy, wrote the excellent survey 
of religious art, CAristianity in Art (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., $4.50). 
Father Gardiner is the well-known critic 
for America magazine and author of 
Norms for the Novel, (Doubleday, 
$2.95). He is responsible for the second 
half of the book, “Moral Evaluation of 
the Films.” 

What emerges from this brief study is 
the conviction that articulate Christian 
criticism of the popular arts is not a 
matter for sectarian strategy, but a basic 
religious problem for all Christians. 
There is prophetic honesty and bite in 
this book. Speaking of the “cheap, garish, 
and sentimental statues” of Roman Cath- 
olic piety, Father Gardiner concludes 
that, “It is shriekingly bad art... . But 
it is worse than bad art; it is fake and 
basically a lie, for it insinuates that Christ 
and His mother were such _ vapid, 
simpering, repellingly sanctimonious fig- 
ures.” Protestants, who are acquainted 
with cheapness and sentimentalism in 
religion and who want to do something 
to develop taste in American life, will 
find this book an important and valuable 
aid, 


Communism and the Churches, by 
Ralph Lord Roy. Harcourt, Brace, 495 
pp., $7.50. 


Reviewer: Douctas JAcKson is professor 
of sociology and religion, Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas. 


Every churchman is deeply indebted 
to Professor Roy for this definitive vol- 
ume. Thousands of hours of research 
undertaken during the past six years con- 
tribute to the signal merit of this study. 
Under a grant from the Fund for the Re- 
public he has attempted the tremendous 
task of assessing every charge or rumor 
made concerning any churchman’s sup- 
port of communism. Pursuant to this re- 
search he has read all issues of The Daily 
Worker for the period since 1922, nearly 
all issues of all the journals of major 
Protestant denominations, correspond- 
ence, and minutes of many church or- 
ganizations, the records of hearings of 
the Senate Internal Security Sub-com- 
mittee, and the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Additionally he 
has attended numerous meetings of com- 
munist-front organizations, questionable 
church organizations, and governmental 
investigatory bodies. Personal interviews 
with many churchmen and some former 
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HAVE YOU READ THE COMPLETELY NEW TRANSLATION 


“ AN achievement of first qual- 

ity ... This translation is 

likely to be greeted with nearly 

unanimous enthusiasm within 
religious circles.” 

— MARTIN E. Marry, 

N.Y. Times Book Review 


‘1 AINSTAKING and accurate... 
freshness and boldness of 
almost every line . . . a notable 
contribution to the better 
understanding of the New Test- 

ament.” 
— Dr. EpGar J. GOODSPEED, 
Chicago Tribune 


“WT is not hard to see how cer- 
tain passages will fire the 
preacher’s imagination and so 
become the basis for exciting 
sermons.” — J. CARTER SWAIM, 
Christian Century 
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Communists supplement the records, but 
not all the churchmen who were under 
attack were willing to be interviewed in 
this manner. 

During the past decade many charges 
have been made that the Protestant clergy 
has provided more fellow travelers than 
any other group. Lists have been com- 
piled by numerous organizations to ex- 
pose the “pinks,” and the Methodist min- 
isters, and more than half the Methodist 
bishops said to be members or supporters 
of “communist-front organizations.” 
Most of the charges come from guilt by 
association, but others proceed from testi- 
monies of former Communists. Protessor 





THE LORD’S SUPPER 


by THEODORE G. TAPPERT 


Outward observances of the Lord’s 
supper have been subject to constant 
change through the centuries. Inevita- 
ble and permissible, these changes do 
not affect the real meaning of the 
Sacrament and its significance as a 
proclamation of the Gospel. 


EVERYMAN A PRIEST 
by KARL J. HERTZ 


Protestants, who believe in approach- 
ing God directly without the help of 
priests, should also feel that each man 
must act as priest in praying for and 
serving his neighbor and brother. The 
author shows that Christ died to free 
us for this service of love. 


FAITH AND HEALTH 


by KRISTOFER HAGEN 


What about the miracles of ‘‘faith heal- 
ing’? And the miracles of healing in 
the New Testament? What can a Chris- 
tian do to preserve his own health? A 
medical doctor with wide experience 
answers these and other pertinent 
questions. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


by JOHN REUMANN 


This reviews the development of the 
many different versions of the Bible in 
English today from the King James 
Version to the RSV. The continental 
background of the English Bible is 
stressed, particularly the influence of 
the Protestant Reformation. 


$1.00 each 


Roy carefully analyzes all these charges 
and the result is as fascinating as any 
clever detective story. Conflicting testi- 
monies are carefully weighed before any 
judgment is given. These judgments, 
however, do not attempt to dismiss all 
charges as groundless nor to portray all 
clergymen as misunderstood saints of the 
church. 

This book traces well the pattern of 
communist infiltration by which a 
worthy liberal organization is taken over 
by a small group of hard-core Com- 
munists. Also well described is the com- 
munist practice of establishing a front 
organization which seeks to enlist ideal- 
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istic citizens under a properly idealist 
title (Cultural and Scientific Conferen 
for World Peace) to perform services { 
the communist cause. Some ministe 
quickly withdrew from these organiz 
tions at the first discernible hint of co1 
munist sympathies, as did Rufus } 
Jones, W. Russell Bowie, and Benjamin 
E. Mays. Others fought the Communists, 
withdrawing only as a last resort. There 
was, however, a group of about 25 Prot- 
estant clergymen who could always be 


ron on 


' ' 


counted upon to support the cause of 
Communist Russia, even to the enlist- 
ment of many other clergymen into the 
communist apparatus. Among the Meth- 
odists, Roy asserts, the clergymen who 
consistently supported the communist 
causes included Harry F. Ward, Jack R. 
McMichael, and Willard Uphaus. Al- 
though it is gratifying to see the list so 
small, it is dismaying to note that these 
men have occupied positions of some im- 
portance within the realm of religion. 
It is important to note, however, that no 
one of these men rendered his service to 
the Communists while he was serving an 
agency controlled by The Methodist 
Church. 

Professor Roy concludes that during 
the period since 1930 only about 1 per 
cent of the Protestant clergy has been 
afhliated in any way, however remotely, 
with an activity of some communist-front 
agency. Today only .007 of 1 per cent of 
the Protestant clergy is in any way con- 
nected with such front movements. The 
churchmen of the present day are little 
inclined to sympathize with communism, 
but the Church must be constantly vigi- 
lant lest it fall prey to any of the move- 
ments which would wish to use her 
status and position. A reading of this fine 
volume will help Christians everywhere 
to be better churchmen. 


el 


Profiles and Passion and Power, by 
Withers McAlister Moore. Bridgeway 
Press. 232 pp., $3. 

A selected number of meditations of a 
Navy Chaplain whose various naval 
duties have spread his ministry through- 
out United States and parts of Asia. The 
first part of this book deals with prin- 
cipal characters of the New Testament 
Passion, while the second part is con- 
cerned with various personalities and 
events of the first Easter and post-Easter 
period. 


The Christian as Communicator, by 
Harry A. DeWire. Westminster Press. 
198 pp., $4.50. 

A discussion exploring the theme that 
the Christian’s primary witness is in be- 
ing a Christian, and as such he communi- 
cates effectively to others the faith which 
he himself experiences. 
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World Methodism Plans 
Strategy Meet on Africa 


Some 75 Methodist leaders will meet 
May 8-16 for a top level strategy meeting 
on the direction of Methodist work in 
Africa. It will bring together, at a central 
African location, 10 Board of Missions 
executives, 12 ministerial and lay leaders 
from Europe, Asia, and Latin America, 
and the four bishops for Africa. 

The latter are Bishop Prince A. Tay- 
lor, Liberia; Bishop Ralph E. Dodge, 
Angola, Mozambique, Southern Rho- 
desia, and South Africa; Bishop Newell 
S. Booth, the Congo; and Bishop Ferdi- 
nand Sigg, Algeria and Tunisia. 

From among persons attending from 
outside the U.S. will be formed a 16- 
member advisory committee to the Board 
of Missions. The Africa 
and similar ones in the future, are part of 
1 “self-examination by the Board to find 
if it is doing its work in a way that will 
assist the Church to fulfill its task.” 

Back in the U.S., the 17-year-old son 
of the Congo Protestant Council’s presi- 
dent has told the Board of Missions that 
its work is going forward, despite the 
chaos in the country. Sammy Shaumba 
reported to the Board after a telephone 
talk with his father, the Rev. Pierre 
Shaumba, at Leopoldville. 

The latter is the first African 
tary-general of the CPC, former super- 
intendent of the Methodist Katako 
Kombe district, and former Crusade 
Scholar in the U.S. He told of success in 
working across political lines, and of 
good relationships with all factions. 

It has been discussed, he told Sammy, 
whether the CPC should now move out 

purely religious activities, into educa- 
tion, health, and the economy, and 
whether the secretary-general should be- 
gin to exercise influence in those fields. 

Sammy is attending Pennington Prep 
school in New Jersey, and hopes to en- 
roll at Drew for pre-medical study. 


Freed in 5-Year Trial 


\ joyful (and unsegregated) crowd 
outside a Pretoria, South Africa, court 
met 28 defendants judged not guilty in 
their five-year trial for treason. 

The verdict, as announced by Judge 
F. L. Rumpff, has been called a “stun- 
ning defeat” for South Africa’s white 
supremacy government. (See Special Re- 
po t, p. 99 » 


consultations, 


secre- 
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Not only were the 28 cleared, he said, 
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Gunter’s 


Discussing Braille methods are Dr. Wil- 
liams, standing; the Rev. Wesley Brogan 
of North Carolina Conference; and 
Gloria Simmons, Michigan Conference. 


but the government failed to 
charges of Communism and treasonable 
violence, made against the African Na- 
tional Congress and other groups. 

Late in 1956, 156 persons of various 
races were arrested as signers of a “free- 


prove 


dom charter” condemning apartheid. 
Late in 1957, charges against 61 were 


dropped, and more were freed in 1959. 

During the five years the defendants 
found their careers and incomes ruined, 
and became dependent on a defense fund 
raised by Author Alan Paton, Anglican 
Bishops Joost de Blank and Ambrose 
Reeves, and others. 

The trial is said to have cost more than 
$840,000. 


Methodists Sponsor 
Meeting on Handicapped 


A national consultation on the min- 
istry to handicapped children was held 
recently in Nashville by the Methodist 
Board of Education. 

Speakers were denominational leaders, 
also Dr. Harold M. Williams, specialist 
from the U.S. Department of Health, Ed- 


ucation and Welfare. The meeting 
sought guidance on aiding families, 
churches, and the community in work 


with the handicapped. It found as most 
pressing need the training of leaders, 
helps for parents and teachers, and de- 
velopment of teaching materials. 

In a later statement to the CHrisTIAN 
Apvocate, the great interest the board 
has had in this work for a number of 
years was cited by the Rev. Robert Clem- 


mons, its director of Christian Educa- 
tion for adults. Its philosophy, he stated, 
is that the handicapped should be right 
in with the church school class or other 
group, not apart even for the organizing 
of special classes for their benefit. 

Psychiatrists support this view, he said, 
which also calls for a new kind of matur- 
ity in the church or class members. 

“I have waited as long as three min- 
utes for a person with cerebral palsy to 


get out one sentence,” he related, “and 
when he got it out it was worth it.” The 


church member needs to accept these peo- 
ple as they are and work with them at 
their pace, he added. 

At Methodist-related Boston Univer- 
sity, 13 students have volunteered to 
teach at a nearby state school for the 
retarded. One of the difficult problems is 
the spontaneous questions of the chil- 
dren, who had some of them on their 
minds a long time but no one to ask. 


Bishops Speak Out on 
Federal Aid to Schools 


Firm opposition to use of tax funds for 
support of private or parochial schools, 
either as loans or grants, was voiced in 
a statement of the Methodist Council of 
sishops at its spring meeting this month 
in Boston. 

They called on ministers, lay leaders, 
and agencies, to acquaint Methodists 
with that position and the reasons sup- 
porting it, and to inform legislators of 
their intention to maintain separation of 
church and state. 

The bishops’ statement contained a re- 
minder that the 1960 General Conference 
episcopal address had warned Methodists 
to have constant vigilance to prevent 
gradual, unthinking acceptance of altera- 
tion in our system of education which 
would undermine its principles and de- 
stroy one of the pillars of the nation’s 
unity and strength. 

The statement further deplored pres- 
sure on Congress on the issue, and said 
that such subsidies as proposed have 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. Further, said the bish- 
ops, they violate the spirit and meaning 
of the separation of church and state as 
interpreted by succeeding generations of 
U.S. citizens since it was enunciated by 
the founding fathers; they are a tactical 
attack on the nation’s public school sys- 
tem; and would open the door for a gov- 
ernment-supported system that would be 
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divisive, un-American, and encourage a 
struggle for the religious control of edu- 
cation. 

The premise that tax money should go 
to private and parochial schools, added 
the bishops, brands falsely as discrimina- 
tion the granting of tax funds solely for 
public school education. 

The Council of Bishops’ new president, 
elected and installed at the spring meet- 
ing, is Bishop Paul E. Martin of Hous- 
ton, Tex. He has been a bishop since 
1944, and until last July headed the 
Arkansas-Louisiana Area. He is presi- 
dent of the Council on World Service 
and Finance. 

President-designate of the council is 
Bishop Marshall Reed of Detroit. Bishop 
Roy H. Short of Nashville continues as 
secretary, and executive committee mem- 
bers are Bishop Richard C. Raines of 
Indianapolis, Bishop Charles F. Golden 
of Nashville, and Bishop Shot K. Mondol 
of Delhi, India. 


Defends Bishop on ‘Heresy’ 


Accusers of Protestant Episcopal Bish- 
op James A. Pike on charges of heresy 
“have done violence to the sense of Chris- 
tian forebearance,” declared Bishop John 
E. Hines of Houston, Tex., a member of 
the church’s national council. 

Charges of “such horrendous dimen- 
sions,” he said, are reserved for duly ap- 
pointed bodies and time-tested proce- 
dures. He stated he has unqualified re- 
spect for Bishop Pike’s integrity, and is 
grateful for his “vigorous mind enlisted 
on the side of the Christian faith.” 
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RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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PIPE ORGAN. THREE MANUAL. $5000. First 
Baptist Church, 777 South 13th East, Sait 
Lake City, Utah. 
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3-CC, Wilmore, Ky. 











The charges arose from a Pike article 
discussing the virgin birth of Christ, 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and 
necessity of salvation through Jesus 
Christ alone. 


Dedicate ITC Campus 


A significant milestone in theological 
education will be reached May 2 and 3 
with dedication of the Interdenomina- 
tional Theological Center and its four 
participating seminaries Adanta, Ga. 

On a new $3.5 million campus, made 
possible by the sponsoring denominations 
and by Rockefeller and other funds, will 
be dedicated the sites of Gammon, More- 
house, Phillips, and Turner, as well as 
ITC administration and other completed 
buildings. All are Negro schools. 

Among directors installed to head the 
four schools will be the Rev. M. J. Wynn 
of the Central Jurisdiction’s Georgia 
Conference, for Methodist-related Gam- 
mon. First president of ITC is Dr. 
Harry V. Richardson, who originated 
and developed the idea of the center, and 
who is a prominent civic leader, preacher, 
and author. 

Delivering the convocation sermon is 
Dr. Gerald O. McCulloh, the Methodist 
Board of Education’s director of theo- 
logical education, and speakers include 
the presidents and deans of the Yale, 
Andover Newton, and Southern Cali- 
fornia divinity schools, and Dr. Samuel 
C. Kincheloe of ITC. 


Indian Prelate Hails 
Coming of World Assembly 


Holding of the World Council of 
Churches Third Assembly in India has a 
special significance to all of Christianity, 
according to Metropolitan Juhanon Mar 
Thoma of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church of Malabar. He is one of six 
WCC presidents, and closely involved in 
plans for the assembly, set for November 
18-December 6 at New Delhi. 

The 178-member world council will 
give added zest to union proposals under 
way in Ceylon and in North and South 
India, he said in a recent statement. Too, 
the call to unity may affect the Indian 
caste system, which, while legally abol- 
ished, is by no means dead and is still a 
bar to development of Indian life. 

The feeling of many that Christianity 
is a Western religion, may yield to a one- 
ness of the Indian churches with those 
in other lands, said the metropolitan, and 
may clear up many long-held misconcep- 
tions. 

Also of significance, he added, is the 
merger of the WCC with the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, to take place 
at the assembly. It will show the entire 
world that evangelism must always be 
integral to the life of the Church, and 
never a mere “extra.” 

Another benefit, said the prelate, is 
that the world’s churches may learn 
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Geneva, Switzerland, for Pentecost Sun- 
day, May 21, and WCC Third Assembly 


something of India’s religious tolerance, 
indicated in the new Church of South 
India, without parallel in the West. 
Also, India, by the great strides it has 
made in problems of poverty and ignor- 
ance, has demonstrated that social evils 
can be solved by a change of heart and by 
winning good will instead of by force. 


Start Chapel for Deaf 


chapel for deaf persons has been 
started at Dilworth Methodast Church, 
Charlotte, N.C. The latter had brought 
to Charlotte a Baltimore Conference pas- 
tor of two churches for the deaf. 

The Rev. Richard Brown, Jr., was ap- 
pointed by the bishop as pastor, with 26 
charter members. He and his wife are 
graduates of Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, the world’s only college for the 
deaf, and it was they who first sought 
help to start the church. 


Affirm Right of Burial 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has up- 
held the right of an American Indian 
woman in Minneapolis to be buried next 

her Swedish-American husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. David E. Erickson 
bought a cemetery lot in 1955. After 
learning from Mrs. Erickson of her In- 
dian descent, the park said its rules 
would not permit her burial there, and 
offered to buy the plot back. The couple 
refused, and took the matter to district 
court which ruled in their favor. 


dates of interest 


May 7—Rural Life Sunday 

June 7-8—National Council of Churches General 
Board, Chicago 

June 11—Methodist Student Day. 

June 26-JuLy 1—Pastors Schools: Atlanta Area 
Ganunon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.: Bal- 
timore Area, Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C.: 
Candler, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga.; Duke 
University School of Theology, Durham, N.C. 

June 26-Juty 21—Wesley Pastors School, Wes- 
ley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. 

Juty 3-28—Pastors School New Orleans Area, at 
Waveland, Miss. 
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\iding the Ericksons have been the 
Minnesota Council of Churches Indian 
Committee and the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 


Reports on Cuban Aid 


In the past few months churches of 
all faiths have aided 20,000 Cuban refu- 
gees in the Miami, Fla., area. 

[he hungry are fed, urgent medical 
cases cared for, clothing distributed, and 
rent money provided in some cases. 

A National Council of Churches report 
said that more than 7,500 have been 
taken into the public schools, bringing 
to 31,000 or 13 per cent of the enrollment 
the number of children of Spanish-speak- 
ing parents. 

However, said Dr. A. Russell Steven- 
son of the NCC Latin American Emerg- 
ency Committee, there is a growing hos- 
tility. Unemployed whites, Negroes, and 
Spanish-speaking people, many of them 
unaided, are seeing their job potential 
threatened and a single, alien group 
getting special public assistance. 

He warned that the generosity of 
Miami residents may sour as the crisis 
shows signs of becoming permanent. 


deaths 


Jesse A. Batpwin, retired member Western 
North Carolina Conference, Mareh 12. 

Mrs. Leo Batpowin, wife of retired member 
Montana Conference, March 9. 

\. S. BARNeEs, retired superintendent at Method- 
ist Children’s home in Raleigh, N.C., March 20 

W. E. BrowNInG, retired member Southern Illi- 
nois Conterence. 

CuarLtes W. Burns, son of late Bishop and 
Mrs. C. W. Burns and brother of Mrs. Emory 8 
Bucke, wife of book editor of The Methodist 
Chureh, Mareh 14. 

H. Evtiotr CHAFFEE, member Troy Conference 
March 11. 

GrorGe M. Davenport, member Tennessee Con- 
ference, March 9. 

Tuomas S. DononvuGu, retired staff member 
Methodist Board of Missions, February 28. 

Prince A. Eapes, member Holston Conference 
February 24. 

Henry A. GatLin, retired member Mississippi 
Conference. 

Mrs. H. H. Grirrin, widow of member North 
Arkansas Conference, March 5. 

Mrs. R. V. Henry, wife of member Central 
Illinois Conference, March 13. 

C. Epwix JoHnston, member Central Illinois 
Conference, March 12. 

J). W. A. Kinison, member Southern Illinois 
Conference 

George A. LAGRANGE, retired member Louisiana 
Conference, March 19. 

Mrs. J. H. Lannine, wife of retired member 


North Carolina Conference, February 26 

Mrs. Joun Leckie, wife of retired member Cen- 
tral Illinois Conference, March 17 

Gry O. LoNGENBAUGH, retired approved supply 
pastor Central Illinois Conference, March 24 


Cc. F. Lucas, member Holston Conference, Feb- 
lary 1. 

\. H. Marues, retired supply pastor Holston 
Conference, December 20. 

Mrs. R. C. Moreneap, widow of member North 
Arkansas Conference. 

Mrs. CHarves 8. Orro, widow of member New 
England Conference, March 3. 

Raymoxp SS. Provuproor, superintendent = of 
Tacoma, Wash., district, March 8 

Mrs. Guy Ray, wife of retired member North 
Mississippi Conference, March 6. 

Mrs. T. E. Ray, wife of member Florida Con- 
ference, February 15. 

Mrs. Curistian F. Reisner, widow of member 
New York Conference, February 16. 

James R. Srrozier, retired member Louisiana 
Conference, March 1. 

Joun Sutton, retired member Southern Illinois 
Conference. 

STEPHEN C. Tuomas, member San _ Francisco- 
Nevada Conference, February 25. 

B. F. TinGite, member North Alabama Confer- 
ence, March 7. 

Cyrus H. Youna, retired member Central Illi- 
nois Conference 
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See Roman Catholic Change 


Some shifts within the Roman Cath- 
olic Church within 50 years are seen by 
seven Catholic experts, including some 
of the church’s best-known authors. 

In articles for the Oklahoma Courter, 
diocesan newspaper, they said: 

Fr. Gregory Baum of Canada, a con- 
sultant of the Vatican’s secretariat on 
unity: Catholicism and Protestantism are 
moving closer in many ways, such as in 
church architecture, and in Germany, 
worship reform. Also, “the Church must 
learn more from Bible sects, though 
unity with them seems unlikely within 
50 years.” 

Fr. Frederick A. McGuire of the U.S. 
Mission Secretariat: Colonial-type mis- 
sions are dying with colonialism, and 







IMPROVING 
YOUR CHURCH 








MAINTENANCE IS important to 
the impression your church makes. 
Shining windows, gleaming floors, and 
clean walls improve the looks of even 
an old building. To keep your church 
invitingly bright at lowest cost, don’t 
hesitate to try some of the latest meth- 
ods, equipment, and cleaning agents for 
speedier, more effective maintenance. 
An improved cleaning program often 
gives your building manager more time 
for other duties, an advantage since 
about 90 per cent of floor care dollars 
are spent on labor. 

For easy maintenance of the most 
dificult to keep floors, such as cork, 
rubber, asphalt, vinyl, or linoleum, one 
company recommends its regular three- 
step process of care called the Pedso 
Method. This involves protecting floors 
with a glossy, but skid-resistant plastic 
emulsion, and dry sweeping with dust 
mops treated in a solution of aerosol 
that attracts dust particles. Item 61Ca. 

The problem with hard floors, con- 
crete, marble, terrazzo, and ceramic tile 
is that they stain. A company which 
specializes in hard floor maintenance 
offers two helpful free brochures de- 
scribing its products: How to Remove 
Stains, and How to Finish and Main- 
tain Hard Floors. Information in these 
brochures includes what not to use, as 
well as how to take up, among others, 
ink, oil, greases, coffee, and iron stains. 
Item 61Cb. 

Everything must be as smoothly and 
effectively run as possible in the mainte- 
nance operation, not only as to use of 
improved methods and cleaning agents, 










































with use of the behavioral sciences. 

Use of laymen spells a great change. 

Fr. H. A. Reinhold of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
authority of liturgy and worship: A 
definite direction in worship changes; 
although this reform is not half com- 
pleted, and forward looking adaptation 
to the iron age of complete industrialism. 

Fr. A. M. Greeley of Chicago: Parish 
worship and apostolic formation will be 
more closely linked. The diocese will be 
the central administrative unit and will 
operate school boards, which will include 
laymen. 

James L. Cockrell, Jr., of Tulsa: The 
layman will have a more “priestly” role 
and take part more in worship, with 
more concern with social and family 
matters, and those of the community. 


How to Keep Your Church 
Spring Cleaned... All Year 


but as to their application. Therefore, 
an excellent investment for the church 
is a floor maintenance machine. It is de- 
signed to do the job easily in a fraction 
of the time required by older methods. 
Several companies will be glad to 
send you free brochures on their mech- 
anized floor care equipment. Included 
are machines for wet or dry vacuuming, 
floor and rug scrubbing, some with 
interchangeable brushes for steel-wool- 
ing, waxing, polishing, and others with 
attachments for cleaning everything 
from floor to ceiling—in models to 
suit your budget and needs. Item 61Cc. 
To give shining glory to outside win- 
dows, one company has developed a 
high window washer that cuts washing 
time. It is a scrub brush on a telescopic 
handle through which water and deter- 
gent are fed. One man can handily 
wash one-, two-, or three-story windows 
from the ground in a short while. The 
whole mechanism weighs less than 20 
pounds. Extensions may be added for 
washing higher floors, if needed. Be- 
cause the cleaning agents are part of 
the mechanism, the washer eliminates 
the need for carrying buckets, cleansers, 
squeegees, or rags. It does away with 
scaffolding or the danger of falling lad- 
ders. With it, hard to reach stained- 
glass windows, and exterior wall dec- 
oration (mosaic tile, sculpture, inscrip- 
tions, and cornices) may be cleaned 
quickly from the ground. Item 61Cd. 
For further information or brochures 
please write, giving Item No., to /m- 
proving Your Church, Curist1an Apvo- 
caTE, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 






news digest 


HELP FOR TONGA. Methodist 
Bishop James K. Mathews of Boston, 
chairman of MCOR, has cabled sym- 
pathy of U.S. Methodists to Queen 
Salote Tubou of Tonga after a hurricane 
wrecked 17 Methodist churches there and 
caused widespread damage. The South 
Pacific island is inhabited mainly by 
Methodists, and has the world’s only 
Methodist queen. MCOR cabled $2,000, 
assured more help would come. 


ITALIAN LEADER DIES. The Rev. 
Ricardo Santi, famed Italian Methodist 
leader and founder of Casa Materna (see 
p. 63-65, August 1958 TocrrHer) is dead 
at 90. He was a Methodist preacher since 
1898, and worked with orphans 55 
years. 


WORK WITH SCHWEITZER. Re- 
tired Methodist Bishop Dana Dawson of 
Shreveport, La., and his son Dr. Dana 
Dawson, Jr., spent a week in April work- 
ing with Dr. Albert Schweitzer at his 
mission station in French Equatorial 
Africa. The younger Dawson is a Meth- 
odist pastor in Baton Rouge, La. 


100 YEARS OLD. The Methodist Rec- 
ord, unofficial but authoritative journal 
of British Methodism, marked its centen- 
ary in April. Anglican notables cited its 
support of the unity movement. 


RETURNS THEIR MONEY. “The 
next false God will be the state,” re- 
marked the Rev. Ira Galloway of Kirk- 
wood Methodist Church, Irving, Tex., 
in returning Veterans Administration 
checks to the U.S. Treasury. He said 
people would be more responsible if the 
government did not assume so many wel- 
fare functions. 


‘Angola Worse Than Congo’ 


The crisis in Angola is “just as bad 
if not worse than that of the Congo,” said 
the Board of Missions in reporting at- 
tacks on Methodists there. 

Eight African Methodist pastors have 
been killed by Portugese civil or military 
forces; and at least half of the 150 in the 
country have fled or have been impris- 
oned by the government. 

Two pastors reported killed in bomb- 
ings at Pange were the Revs. Antonio 


Methodist Tours 


JUNE 24-JULY 5—led by the Rev. Ed- 
win Tewksbury of Nashville. Young adult 
seminar to Hawaii. 

JULY 5-AUGUST 28—led by Dr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Hamilton of Durham, N. C. 
Britain and Seandinavia, with stop at 
World Methodist Conference. 

’ 18-AUGUST 26—led by Herman 

., of Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns, and Bishop and Mrs. Kenneth Cope- 
land, Lincoln, Nebr. Includes Germany and 
Russia, stop at World Methodist Confer- 
ence. 


Gonzalves Neto and Domingos Am- 
brosio. Two children killed in Dembos 
district, where Methodists have worked 
since 1925, were Gaughtérs of the Rev. 
Santos de Costa Matéso, first African to 
become a Methodist district superintend- 
ent in Africa, and who is now in prison. 

One-half the country’s. Methodist 
churches and schools were either de- 
stroyed or badly damaged by civilians, 
seven of them in Luanda, the capital. The 
Central Church, awaiting dedication, 
was damaged and windows broken. 

At the active Methodist social center 
in Luanda, clinic records were scattered, 
and equipment broken or stolen. 

According to the Board of Missions, 
Portuguese civilians are heavily armed, 
and the Africans have nothing. The pas- 
tors’ families have suffered by action of 
the armed civilians or from bombs. 

Although Portugal exercises strict cen- 
sorship of dispatches, scattered reports 
have come out of Angola and have been 
turned over to the UN. Whole villages 
were reportedly wiped out in Quela dis- 
trict, and the African uprising resulted 
in deaths of scores of whites. 


Bishops Hold Elections 
The Methodist Council of Bishops, at 


its spring meeting in Boston (see p. 21) 
filled several vacancies in church boards, 
and made other appointments. 

Jesse W. Fox of Fort:Wayne, Ind., to 
the Commission of, Ch@feh Union; Dr. 
Robert G. Mayfi¢l# =f Ohicago to the 
World Methodist Council executive com- 
mittee; Bishop Everett W. Palmer of 
Seattle to the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes; and Bishop W, Vernon Middle- 
ton, Pittsburgh, to the Methodist Cor- 
poration. 

Others are the Rev. J. Walter Brower 
of San Antonio, Tex., to the Board of 
Missions; Richard Thigpen, Sr., of Char- 
lotte, N.C., and George Proctor, Anda- 
lusia, Ala., to the National Council of 
Churches General Board; and Dr. Ger- 
ald McCulloh of Nashville, to an office 
which carries with it board membership. 

Bishop Ferdinand Sigg of Zurich, 
Switzerland, was elected to represent the 
bishops May 13-14 at the centenary of 
Italian Methodism; and Bishop Matthew 
Clair, Jr., of St. Louis to Foundation 
Conference of the Methodist Church in 
Ghana. Bishop Hazen G. Werner of 
Ohio is liaison representative to the 
Methodist church of Korea. 

At meetings held in connection with 
the spring session, those elected presi- 
dents of the jurisdictional colleges of 
bishops are: 

Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke of New York, 
Northeastern; Bishop James W. Henley, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Southeastern; Bishop 
Matthew W. Clair, Jr., St. Louis, Central: 
Bishop Marshall R. Reed, Detroit, North 
Central; Bishop William C. Martin, 
Dallas, South Central; and Bishop Don- 
ald H. Tippett, San Francisco, Western. 


An essay on 


providence and evil 


Love 


Almighty 
and Ills 
Unlimited 


by Austin Farrer, 
Oxford University 


map In this lucid book Dr. Farrer 
relates evils of all kinds to creation 
and to redemption. The book was 
written for laymen and disclaims 
any attempt to palliate the scandal 
of the ills besetting us, but does spell 
out a practical attitude in face of 
personal misfortunes. Christian 
Faith Series 


$3.50 at all booksellers 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 
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To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
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